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Editorial 


The colour bar at the 


labour exchange 


“Of course, I’m completely against any 
kind of racial discrimination, but .. .” 
is becoming a disturbingly common ex- 
pression in Britain. Disturbing, because 
the sentence is usually completed by a 
statement of support for some particular 
practice of racial discrimination. 


The formula is, of course, by no means 
new. It was used, for instance, by Mr 
Patrick Wall, Britain’s delegate to the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council, who 
in November 1962 condemned apartheid 
as “morally abominable, intellectually 
grotesque and spiritually indefensible ”; 
but, he went on, there was nothing wrong 
in selling arms to the South African 
Government. 


This attitude has turned up again re- 
cently in official quarters, this time in 
an area much closer to the everyday 
lives of people in Britain. At its annual 
conference, held at the end of May, the 
Association of Officers of the Ministry 
of Labour passed the following “ motion 
of urgency”: 


“That this council whilst firmly op- 
posed to discrimination based on 
colour, race, or creed in the selection 
of workers for employment ”’ 


Wait for it. Here comes the crucial 
“but” clause: 


“is of the opinion that it is not in 
the interests of those subjected to dis- 
crimination to ignore the expressed 
wishes of employers when submitting 
applicants to vacancies, even when 
these wishes are discriminatory.” 


To look at this attitude in the most 
charitable light possible, it could be con- 
sidered as springing from a genuine 
desire not to hurt the feelings of 
coloured applicants for jobs, especially 
young people. Thus a youth employment 
officer wrote in a letter published in 
The Guardian on June 1: 


“TY abhor any form of racial discrim- 
ination but find myself nevertheless in 
a dilemma, especially as I am dealing 
with young people under 18 years of 
age ...I must admit that I have hesi- 
tated to send a young coloured boy or 
girl fresh from the protective atmos- 
phere of school to an employer with- 
out ensuring beforehand that they will 
not be subjected to the humiliation 
and discouragement of being turned 
gown because of the colour of their 
skin.” 
At its worst, it has a substantial admix- 
ture of both cynicism and hypocrisy. Mr 
D. H. Shearer, general secretary of the 
AOML, said in a letter published in The 
Guardian on June 5: 
“Like your correspondents we would 
much prefer to see all vacancies made 
available to the best qualified person 
irrespective of colour, race, or creed, 
but until such a position exists we 
owe a duty to employers to offer them 
the best possible selection of applicants 
for any job within the limits imposed 
by the employers themselves.” 
Mr Shearer also quoted his association’s 
conference resolution, part of which 
said: 
“, , . Council believes that greater 


progress can be made towards the 
elimination of discriminatory practices 
by continuing the present methods of 
persuasion of employers to consider 
all available qualified workers, irre- 
spective of colour, race, or creed.” 


Mr Shearer professes opposition to dis- 
crimination, but, when ‘the present 
methods of persuasion” fail, he feels 
that his duty is to the racialist employer, 
not to the principle of non-discrim- 
ination. It is his job to help employers 
fill vacancies, not to campaign for non- 
racialism. 


This attitude is in line with the official 
policy of the Ministry of Labour. 
employment exchanges are supposed to 
act on standing instructions from the 
Ministry. These instructions say that, 


when an employer tells a labour ex- | 


change that he won’t take coloured 


workers, the exchange should do its best | 


to make him change his mind. If they 
can’t do this, then they must try to fill 
his vacancies on his conditions. 


Racial discrimination in employment is 
certainly widespread. 
ployment officer quoted above also said 
in her letter: 


“. . . there are a large number of 
employers who discriminate against 
coloured people especially in the white- 
coHared occupations.” 


This is confirmed by the survey con- 
ducted by Mr Peter Dunn, industrial 
correspondent of The Observer, who 
commented (Observer, May 3): 


“Professional people underestimate 
the amount of prejudice, parading the 
first names of their black intellectual 
friends and failing to realise that it 
may be easier for a coloured person 
to get into a university or the King- 
pee of Heaven than into a typing 
pool.” 


Against this background, the attitude of 
the Ministry of Labour and of its officers 
seems hopelessly inadequate. The his- 
tory of racial prejudice gives little cause 
to believe that “ persuasion” can eradi- 
cate it where it is deeply rooted. 


form of anti-semitism was common in 
Britain. It was not persuasion, but 
the experience of a world war in which 
tens of millions of people were killed 
and in which six million Jews were 
exterminated that suppressed at least its 
worst forms. It is not persuasion by 
paternalistic white liberals that has shat- 
tered the settled ways of white domina- 
tion in the southern United States, but 
militant action, mainly by the Negroes 
themselves who have had the courage to 
challenge discrimination face to face. 
Persuasion has a poor record in South 
Africa. 


It is difficult to be certain why the 
Government maintains its co-operation 
with discrimination while giving such 
flimsy reasons. It may be that the 
Government doesn’t want to offend the 
employers (particularly since Mr Dunn's 
Observer article indicated that several 
very powerful employers, including some 


All | 


The youth em- { 
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the beginning of this century a brutal § 


‘Jobs which white workers don't want’ 


banks, practise discrimination). It may 
be that racial discrimination is not an 
issue over which the Government cares 
to take a firm stand. Pehaps it is in- 
hibited by some dogma about not inter- 
fering with private business. 


The Ministry, and the employment 
officers, may say that there is nothing 
they can do. They can’t force an em- 
ployer to take coloured workers if he 
doesn’t want to. Why, then, send a 
coloured applicant to a job where you 
know he won't be accepted? This argu- 
ment misses the point. Under the 
present law, it is true, an employment 
officer can’t force an employer to take 
on coloured workers. But he doesn’t 
have to help the employer to apply his 
prejudice. There is no valid argument 


for using a public service in the cause 
of racial discrimination. 


But, even if the services of the labour 
exchange were withdrawn from discrim- 
inatory employers, this itself would not 
be likely to make them change their 
policy. In most cases, it would be fairly 
easy for them to find employees through 
other channels such as private employ- 
nent agencies. There is a strong case, 
tiien, rox legislation making discrimina- 
tion in employment illegal. Such legisla- 
tion exists in many states in the USA. 
Although it can be difficult to enforce 
(mainly because it is often not possible 
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-) renounce war and I will never 
é support or sanction another” 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


printing 


magazines, pamphlets, 
newsletters, balance 
sheets, reports, and 
all commercial printing. 


CA Brock & Co Ltd 
79 Southern Row London W10 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
98, 6 months 18s, 1 year 35s. Add 10s p.a. 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 
North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. , 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 mon 
lls 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s, ie 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
128 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace New 
go AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2 
a 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd Londen N1 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 
US: 10 weeks 
for 1 dollar 2s 6d 
| enclose 


Name 


Block letters, please 


Address 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Coming events 


DEBATE. Socialist Party of G.B. v. Socialist 
Labour Party, Thursday June 18, 7.45 p.m. 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. All welcome. 
Adm. free. 


INSPECT AWRE Orford Ness, Sat. June 20. 
Coach from London, SWI 3080. 


Personal 


CAN YOU HELP? We recetve many requests 
for Peace News from struggling peace workers 
and organisations overseas. 35s pays for a 
year’s supply. Subs department, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1. 


CONSCRIPTION : any person needing advice on 
conscientious objection is invited to write, giv- 
ing details of previous service, to the Central 
Board for Conscientious Objectors, 5 Langley 
Lane, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and European 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 
Brighton. 


PEACE NEWS AND HOUSMANS Bookshop are 
open 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday to Saturday. 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N.1. 
TER 4473. 


PERSONAL COLUMN LTD, Falcon House, Burn- 
ley, Lancs. Pen friend - all hobbies. Corre- 
spondents in almost every country. All ages. 
Send s.a.c. for details. 


WAR ON WANT exists to help do yourself some 
good. Please help us to help destitute children. 
War on Want, London W.5. 


QUAKERS hope to have bed spare on holiday 
near Loch Ness, August 21 to September 5, 
for young woman. Canoeing, climbing, pocket 
money. Vegetarians. Three children 9-14. 
Three adults. Margaret Arnold, 43 Pollard 
Road, Morden, Surrey. 


Holidays 


NORFOLK COAST. Woodbine Guest House 
(vegetarian), Sea Palling, quiet village near 
Broads, marvellous sands. Informal atmos- 
Phere, generous home cooking. Send s.a.e. or 
phone Hickling 236. Some vacancies August. 


USSR-POLAND-GDR. 3-week tour. August. 
£50. Project 67, 2 Carthusian St, E.C.1. a 


WATCHET. Large two-berth caravan, well 
equipped, small pleasant site overlooking sea 
4 Grange Drive, Bridgwater. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Adriatic Highway construction - 
Montenegro. YCND ark 4aie. July, £20. 
Project-67, 2 Carthusian St, E.C.1 


Publications 


SARVODAYA - monthly magazine of the Bhoo- 
dan Movement in India may be obtained 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road 
Londen N.1. at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each 
ssue, 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW - weekly raillwaymen’s 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Ob- 
tainable 9s a quarter post free from 205 Euston 
Road, N.W.1. 


Accommodation vacant 


VACANCIES FOR VISITORS to London at excel- 
lent, homely boarding house near Kings Cross. 
Vacancies arise through summer vacation of 
regular residents. Single and double. Bed 
and breakfast preferably. Terms more than 
reasonable. Write to: Miss F. Cooper, 558 Cale- 
donian Road, London N.7. 


TONBRIDGE, nr station. Furnished bed-sitting 
room and kitchen. Single middle-aged or young 
woman £2 per week. Box 307 


Accommodation wanted 


FOR NEW EDITOR of Peace News, as from 
August (but would book now if necessary). 
Self-contained flat or house, furnished or un- 
furnished, minimum two bedrooms, London. 
Suggestions and offers please to the General 
Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London N.1. 


SINGLE ROOM wanted in London, from middle 
of August onwards. Box 308. 


Situations vacant 


PEACE NEWS requires a new secretary in 
the editorial department. The post requires a 
capacity to keep a wide variety of work under 
control and meticulous care with general office 
Toutine and filing. Shorthand typing essential. 
Applications by June 15 to the Editor, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, N.1, giving details of age, ex- 
perience, etc. 


VACANCY EXISTS at Norman House in North 
London for assistant to the warden. The post 
is residential, demanding, and excellent train- 
ing for probation and prison welfare work. 
Applications in detail, with names of two 


referees, to David Ga 
Seti Tee Tland, 15 Aberdeen Park, 


Wanted 


COT, PLAYPEN, highchair, desperately wanted 
- Stephen Roper (9 mths), WIL 1873. 


For sale 


STATIONERY FOR PERSONAL, group or office 

vee pon od Me appplics fron Tyousmand 
ews i 

Rese ooksellers) 5 Caledonian 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street) 
nature of event, =| aii organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1 


12 June, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill, Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food, In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas. 


DULWICH. 8 po. 41 Gilts Cres. Ronald 
Mallone on ‘' Fellowship Party Policy and Elec- 
tion Plans.’’ FoR, 


LONDON W.1. 7.30 p.m. 11 North Audley St 
(Marble Arch tube). Study group on Egypt 
and Israel; speakers from those countries. 
London C.100. 


13 June, Saturday 


LEICESTER. 10 am. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958. 


LONDON N.W.3. 3 p.m. Whitestone Pond. Mtg 
in protest against Bert Bensen's deportation, 
followed by march to Henry Brooke’s house. 
Called by friends of Bert Bensen. 


LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe Road, 
Kidbrooke. All-day leafieting, literature selling, 
canvassing. Phone LEE 6349. Fellowship Party. 


WAR/PEACE REPORT 


If you want to know what Americans are thinking and doing about 


peace, read WAR/PEACE REPORT. 


It is the only US magazine pre- 


senting the full spectrum of developing views and activity on the 


peace question. 


These are a few of the questions that WAR/PEACE REPORT has 
recently treated in depth: what kind of steps can be taken next towards 


disarmament? 


Who is running the revolution in South Vietnam - 


Khrushchev, Mao Tse-tung, Ho Chi Minh or the Southern insurgents? 


How can the UN be better equipped to keep the peace? 
Communist Chinese nuclear intentions? 


by “ coexistence ”’? 


What are 
What do the Russians mean 


On many of these questions a direct exchange of 


views between spokesmen of East and West is developing in the pages 


of WAR/PEACE REPORT. 


Some of the people who write in WAR/PEACE REPORT include: 
Philip Noel-Baker, A. J. Muste, Homer Jack, Adlai Stevenson, Emile 


Benoit, Granville Clark, Norman 


Thomas, Valerian Zorin, Herman 


Kahn, Arthur Larson, Walter Millis, Art Buchwald, James P. Warburg, 


Stuart Chase, Leo Szilard, David R. 


Ben Shahn, Osborn and Feiffer. 


Inglis. Plus pertinent drawings by 


Subscription rate: 36s per year (12 monthly issues) 
Order through Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. Garage, University 
College London. ‘‘ Beachniks Ball’’ tn aid of 
YCND ‘‘On the Beach’”’ project. Dancing to 
Rikki and the Voodoos. Cabaret, raffle draw, 
bar. Adm 48. Enquiries CLE 5146. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
News selling. 
dalen College. 


Carfax. Peace 
Contact Andrew Green, Mag- 


TWICKENHAM. 11a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
ham Junction Open-air mtg, Michael Craft. 
Phone EAL 6520 or TED 4864, INDEC. 


WATFORD. 8 p.m. 86 The Ridgeway (bus to 
Courtlands Dr). Folk song evening featuring 
Alex Campbell and many other guests. Adm 
3s 6d, free refreshments. YCND. 


14 June, Sunday 


LONDON N.1l. 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross. Anthony Bates: ‘*‘ Memory.’’ 
Order of the Great Companions. 


15 June, Monday 


NORTH SHIELDS. 7.30 p.m. Methodist Mem- 
orial Church Hall, Albion Road. Donald Groom 
on ‘‘Creative Peacemaking" with film ‘‘ Deadly 
the Harvest.’’ CND. 


16 June, Tuesday 


LONDON S.W.1. 7.30 p.m. House of Commons. 
“The contribution of the neutral nations to 
peace.’’ Speakers: Fenner eda 3 MP, and 
ambassadors from Mexico, Sweden, Ceylon and 
Senegal. Labur Peace Fellowship. 


17 June, Wednesday 


LONDON N.9. 8 p.m. Congregational Ch. Hall, 
Lower Fore St. Discussion on civil defence. 
PPU. 


18 June, Thursday 


LONDON N.6. 8 p.m. North Hill Primary Sch. 
Unve Gibbs on the Generali Election. CNW. 


19 June, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Picn.c lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas. 


BROMLEY, Kent. 7.15 p.m. 
Anti-conscription meeting. 


Central Library. 
YCND. 


LONDON S.W.1. 7 p.m. Central Hall, Westmin- 
ster. Welcome to Tony and Betty Ambatielos. 
Speakers: Percy Belcher, Marcus Lipton, D.N. 
Pritt. Greek songs and dances. Adm free. 
Committee for Release of Greek Political 
Prisoners. 


20 June, Saturday 


ALDEBURGH. Meet 12 noon Town Hall for on 
site inspection of Orford Ness Atomic Weapons 
Research Establishment. Details from 9 St 
Pauls Road, Colchester. E. Anglian Committee 
of 100. 


IVINGHOE, Beds (Banfield, 200 yds Youth 
Hostel). 3 p.m. Dr Mongar on onflict Re- 
search. All welcome, tea. Tring-Dunstable bus 
route. PPU. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958. 


LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe Road, 
Kidbrooke. All-day leafleting, literature selling, 
canvassing. Phone LEE 6349. Fellowship Party. 


LONDON W.C.1. 3-5 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St, Mtg 
for business and discussion. Peter Sarney: 
‘These I have Loved.’’ Visitors welcome. 
Order of the Great Companions. 


LONDON W.£.2. 2.30 p.m. Fricids Mig House 

Fd Bt Marting, Lane. “ Christian Dialogue on 

Spedkera NET aie oe de la Bedoyere, 
: n Fr 

Rey. Wi sineet eee Father Simon Blake, 


OXFORD. 10 am. to 4 P.m. Carfax, Peace 


Nene wine. Contact Andrew Green, Magdalen 


Ieee rahe es uy eae niigs Head, Twicken- 
4 r meeting, Mich Cc 
Phone EAL 6520 or TED 4864." INDEG at 


21 June, Sunday 


TONBRIDGE, 6.30 p.m Adul 

.m. t Sch Hall, 
Danvers Road. Meeting f iF : 
Honest Doubts + sd or discussion, subject: 


22 June, Monday 


LONDON S.W.2. 8 p.m. Lambeth 
YCND meeting. Speaker: Bert Metsene a 


27 June, Saturday 


LONPON W.1. 11 am. to 5.30 
* ; m. Fo 5 
od of independence in icoeteal Africa. 
aa paciety of Tropical Medicine; 26 Portland 
Tickets 53 from United World Trust, 29 
Great James Street, W.C.1. j 


27-28 June, Sat-Sun 


GLASGOW-FASLANE, protest 
Polaris, Coach fare London-Glasgon asa” Dee 


tail ; 
ie oy tenden CND, 5 Caledonian Road, 


25 July to 1 August 


BORTH, Cardiganshire. Pantyfed 

Summer holiday conference: Tedecition. SE 

Non-Violent Living.’ Speakers ine. Cora 

ee ee, pea ph R. H_ Ward, Donald 
dren welc : 

Endsleigh sewer elcome Details from 6 


Accommodation 


needed for the new Editor ef Peace 
News, as from August (but would book 
now if necessary). Self-contained flat 
or house, furnished or unfurnished 
minimum two bedrooms, London area. 
Suggestions and offers please to the 
General Manager, Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, Kings Cross, London N.1. 


LONDONERS! 


Co-operate in selling Peace News. 
Join our London sales team when- 
ever you have time to spare for 
this valuable and exciting work. 
Make new contacts and help Peace 
News in its urgent work. 


I/we wish to join the Peace News sales 
team 


Send to Trevor Hatton, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1. 
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JEWS IN THE SOVIET UNION 


The question as to whether anti-semitism 
exists in the Soviet Union has caused 
consternation on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain, and the recent publication of 
an anti-semitic pamphlet by the Ukrain- 
ian Academy of Sciences has once more 
blown the controversy wide open. 


Anti-semitism was deeply rooted in 
Tsarist Russia, especially among the 
peasantry. (The word pogrom Is a 
Russian contribution to international 
usage.) The revolution claimed to have 
rid the country of such prejudices. In 
fact, so many Jewish intellectuals joined 
the movement that to some people, Jew 
and Bolshevik were synonymous. 

For many years the position of the Jews 
remained fairly stable, with Jews hold- 
ing prominent positions in all fields in- 
cluding the Government and the armed 
forces. There was a wave of anti- 
semitism among the population during 
the Second World War. This was par- 
ticularly prevalent in the Soviet Ukraine 
where anti-Jewish prejudice was brought 
in by the occupying Germans, and also 
in those areas of the Soviet Union where 
Jews had fled from the advancing Nazis, 
and where the local population tended 
to blame them for the shortages and 


inefficiencies. But it wasn’t until the last 
few years of Stalin’s life that persecu- 
tion of the Jews emerged as a policy, 
which lasted until his death. 


At this time the Cold War was at its 
height and Stalin was fortifying the Iron 
Curtain against all outside contact. It 
was also at this time that the State of 
Israel was founded. At first Stalin 
championed the founding of a Jewish 
state as a blow against “British imperial- 
ism,” but his benevolent attitude was 
quickly reversed when he saw the recep- 
tion that Soviet Jewry gave the first 
Israeli representative to Moscow, Mrs 
Golda Meir. He began to remove Jews 
systematically from their positions and to 
purge Jewish intellectuals on trumped- 
up charges of ‘“cosmopolitanism” etc. 
Another motive for his anti-Jewish cam- 
paign was the extreme economic diffi- 
culties of that time, for which the Jews 
served as a convenient scapegoat. Many 
people believe that had Stalin lived, there 
would have been very few Jews left in 
the Soviet Union. Eleven years have 
passed since his death and many things 
have changed, but the fearful years 
i a 1948 and 1953 have left a 
mark. 


REBEL LEADERS CAPTURED 


Elisabethville, Congo, June 1: Following their capture by Congolese National Army 
troops, three leaders of the rebels who overtook Albertville, the North Katangese 
capital, last week seen in a military camp. 

Over 150 people were reported killed in the fighting, among them the North 
Katangese Minister of Finance and his daughter. Congolese National Army troops 
drove the rebels out of the capital last Friday, after they had held the city for 
24 hours, without a shot being fired. 


In discussing anti-semitism in the Soviet 
Union one has to make a distinction 
between the attitudes of the population 
and those of the authorities. 


People don’t change their sentiments 
overnight. Some still remember the 
hair-raising stories that Stalin circulated 
about Jewish atrocities and still despise 
Jews for no other reason than that they 
are Jews. This is more prevalent among 
the older generations. Unfortunately 
many of these people are still in posi- 
tions of influence, which accounts for 
some of the instances of Jews being re- 
fused jobs, etc. The ordinary Soviet 
citizen is still conscious of a definite 
difference between himself and a Jew. 
The internal passports and the applica- 
tions for work all ask what a person’s 
nationality is, and a distinction is made 
between a Russian (or for that matter 
a citizen from any of the other Soviet 
republics) and a Jew. Among the 
vounger and more educated generation 
the attitude is different, and some of the 
intellectuals, such as the poet Yevtu- 
shenko, have bravely spoken out against 
anti-semitism in their country. 

On the official front the problem is more 
complex. It can be said that the Soviet 
authorities are against any minority 
group, religious or otherwise, which does 
not have undivided loyalty to the regime. 
However, if a Jew can forget his race 
he is unmolested, though not completely 
unrestricted. But among the country’s 
estimated three million Jews, those who 
cling to their traditions and wish to go 
to the synagogue are in a more difficult 
position. 

The Soviet authorities have declared an 
open war against religion in general. 
Jews, Christians and Muslims are har- 
assed alike. In the words of Avrom 
Gonter, a member of the editorial board 
of Sovietische Heimland, a small Jewish 
literary magazine published in the Soviet 
Union: “In the Soviet Union the con- 
ditions for the Jewish religion are the 
same as for the Orthodox, Muslim and 
Catholic.” 

However, compared to the other re- 
ligions, the Jews come in for extra 
attack. The authorities make little dis- 
tinction between religions and cultural 
practice, and they consider the inter- 
national aspect of Jewry another link to 
be broken on the road towards full 
assimilation of Jews into Soviet 
society. 

The official “fear of the “international 
link,” though by no means as fanatical 
as in Stalin’s day, still lives on and is 
an important factor in the position of 
the Jews in the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Government continues an anti-Israeli 
policy which not only stems from the 
championing of Arabs in an effort to get 
a foothold in the Middle East, but also 
from the effort to disillusion Soviet 
Jewry about any ideas they might have 
about a “land of milk and honey.” 
Although there is no clause in the Soviet 
constitution that prohibits Jews from 
high administrative, diplomatic or gov- 
ernment jobs, the fear of dual loyalties 
is a factor which mostly excludes them 
from such posts. One doesn’t easily find 
Jewish personnel serving in Soviet em- 
bassies abroad, or in high positions in 
the armed forces. 

The closed doors and the suspicion are 
to say the least unpleasant for the Jews 


Support for Budapest strikers 


Hungarian workers who staged a walk- 
out in protest against conditions in their 
factory have received the support of 
the Budapest trade union newspaper, 
Nepszava, The Guardian reported last 
Friday. Nepszava has condemned union 
ofiicials and management for allowing 
conditions conducive to such protests. 


The incident occurred at the mineral and 


BERT BENSEN 


Deportation without trial 


Protest meeting Whitestone Pond 
N.W.3 


Saturday 13 June 3 p.m. 


followed by march to Henry Brooke’s 
house 

Called by friends of Bert Bensen 

56 West End Lane, N.W.6 


soda water factory on Margaret Island 
in Budapest, when more than twenty 
women walked off the production line 
at the end of their eight-hour shift in 
protest against the 12-hour working-day 
previously imposed by the management. 
They had been torced to work from 
6 am to 6 p.m to meet production tar- 
gets. The next morning a number of the 
women were transferred to another fac- 
tory as a punishment. The trade union 
leader at the first factory, interviewed 
by Nepszava, said that the only mistake 
the management had made was to 
tell them why they had been trans- 
ferred. 


The newspaper accused the management 
of caring only about fulfilling “the plan” 
at all costs, and demanded that urgent 
measures should be taken to improve 
conditions. But the trade union official, 
it concluded, ought to be condemned 
even more severely, for he had supported 


the management “in a servile manner” 
and had betrayed the trust of the union 
members who elected him. 


The Guardian says that the Nepszava 
report is one of several such stories 
which have appeared lately in the East 
European press. The gradual diminu- 
tion of police terror increasingly en- 
courages East European workers to stand 
up for their rights. To prevent labour 
friction the state, which is the ultimate 
employer, is anxious to secure the best 
working conditions compatible with 
efficient production. 

Only a year or two ago the women who 
staged the walkout might have been 
accused of being “ capitalist agents.” In 
the present case, when a factory official 
told Nepszava that not all the malcon- 
tents had been transferred, “only the 
ringleaders,” the paper commented: 
“This astonishing reply smacks of 
capitalist times.” 
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concerned, but it would seem to be more 
a case of an unfortunate manifestation 
of the Cold War than proof of 
official racialism in the Soviet Union. 
Furthermore, any Soviet citizen known 
to have “ unorthodox ” views would prob- 
ably find himself under similar suspicion 
were he to hold any important govern- 
ment post. It is difficult not to believe 
that American scientists with “alien ut 
backgrounds, i.e. Russian emigrés, or 
with “ unorthodox” political leaning are 
not also “doubly” checked; or for that 
matter American embassy personnel 
about to take up posts in Communist 
countries. 


There is no lack of Jews in other pro- 
fessions. There are three million Jews 
in the Soviet Union, i.e., about 1.5% of 
the population. 15% of Soviet doctors are 
Jews, 10% of the writers and journalists 
(although the journalists rarely serve as 
foreign correspondents) and 10% of the 
lawyers. They dominate the entertain- 
ment world and the arts in general. They 
also tend to gravitate (as they do in 
Western countries) to positions in the 
wholesale and retail distribution organi- 
sations. 


The number of Jews involved in 
“economic crimes” has been given great 
publicity in the Western press, and many 
have interpreted it as a blatant example 
of official anti-semitism. A remarkable 
percentage of the people tried for these 
crimes have Jewish names. It would 
also seem that no effort is spared to 
smear a synogogue or a rabbi. In 
emphasising Jewish participation, the 
authorities both dishonour the Jewish 
faith and religion in general (Russian 
Orthodox priests are not immune to such 
attacks either), and bring the offenders 
to book. 

When it comes to the problem of Jews 
in the Soviet Union, the Soviet authori- 
ties find themselves in the precarious 
position of balancing between two stools. 
Ever sensitive to their public image 
abroad, not only in non-Communist 
countries, but also among other Com- 
munist parties, they categorically deny 
a Jewish problem. However, any pub- 
licity to advertise the “ contentment ” of 
Soviet Jews is contradicted by the 
existence of the active anti-religious 
policy. 

At present it is unrealistic to imagine 
that Communism and Judaism can Co- 
exist amicably, but one can hope that in 
the future the Soviet Government will 
give its Jews more chance to prove that 
they can also be loyal citizens. The 
gradual thaw in East-West relations 
should do much to help them here. 


Off-peak 


Some people have bigger problems than 
us. I found out this week that the LCC 
is receiving applications for driving 
licences at the rate ot 5,000 a day: this 
is their summer peak, when everyone 
who 1s going on holiday makes sure tnat 
his licence is up to date, all at once. 
This means there’s a fortnight’s lag in 
attending to the applications. 

In a way, I wish we could say we were 
getting 5,000 orders a day for Peace 
News. In fact, our problem is more 
complicated than that: in the summer, 
sales and advertising tend to drop off, 
and sometimes we have to take on relief 
staff to replace people on holiday. ‘he 
imbalance between the cost of producing 
the paper and the revenue earned, wuicn 
is bad enough in normal times, is much 
worse. 

Perhaps you have problems too - such 
as finding the money to pay for a 
holiday. But if you chance to have any 
odd sum to spare, we'd be very gratetul 


for it. 
ROD PRINCE 
total since February 1 


£564 


contributions this week £38 15 10 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London Ni 
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EDITORIALS 


How dangerous is 
Goldwater ? 


It now looks almost certain that Senator 
Barry Goldwater of Arizona will be the 
Republican Party’s candidate in the US 
presidential elections to be held in 
November. His victory in the California 
primary last week over Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller of New York has guaranteed 
him very nearly enough delegate votes 
for the Republican national convention 
on July 13. His opponents in the party 
are in disarray. A move by ex-President 
Eisenhower to rally support for Governor 
William Scranton of Pennsylvania in 
opposition to Goldwater has failed. 


If Goldwater becomes the Republican 
candidate, it is very likely that he will 
be soundly defeated in the election by 
President Johnson (who is virtually cer- 
tain to be the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic Party). But predictions can never 
be made with certainty in US elections: 
no one gave Truman a chance in 1948 
against Thomas Dewey, but he won. 


Senator Goldwater is not, as has been 
suggested, a Fascist. But he is certainly 
equivocal in his condemnation of near- 
Fascist groups such as the John Birch 
Society. He is not, at least not 
avowedly, a racist, but he knows per- 
fectly well that he draws much of his 
support from the white racists of the 
South. The greatest danger that Gold- 
water presents lies less in the extreme 


nature of his views (by American stand- 
ards they are not all that extreme) but 
in the crudity of his political judgments, 
especially on the Cold War. To Gold- 
water the Cold War is simply a crusade 
of freedom against tyranny and as such 
it must be won by more or less any 
means available. 


If Goldwater became President, it would 
be a disaster, for the limited and fragile 
truce in the Cold War achieved by 
Kennedy, Johnson and Khrushchev 
would probably be shattered. We would 
be back, at best, to the worst period of 
the Cold War as it was when American 
foreign policy was directed by John 
Foster Dulles. The danger of nuclear 
war would be increased; the chances that 
Eastern Europe would be forced back 
towards Stalinism would become 
greater. 


But, even if he doesn’t become President, 
Goldwater’s progress this far has probably 
done damage. It shows that strong, and 
even wild, cold war attitudes have con- 
siderable support in the United States; it 
shows how insecure the relative stability 
in US-Soviet relations is. 


On at least one important domestic issue, 
too, Goldwater's success in California may 
have an immediate effect. The Civil 
Rights Bill is still making its painful 
way through the Senate. Goldwater has 
opposed the Bill on the grounds that 
it involves interference by the Federal 
Government in the affairs of the states. 
As the likely Republican presidential 


candidate, Goldwater may be able to 
swing a crucial number of Republicans 
against the Bill. It is possible that, if 
he becomes the party’s candidate, Gold- 
water will have to make some conces- 
sions to the more liberal members of the 
party. But he must, if he is to have any 
hope of winning the election in Novem- 
ber, retain the support of the white 
South, and so he will probably have to 
keep up an anti-civil rights position, if 
a slightly modified one. 


Many people have predicted a very 
difficult summer for the United States 
over the civi! rights issue. In summer 
most American cities are very hot, and 
tempers tend to be short. American 
Negroes are now impatient for equality. 
It is likely that many of them will not 
be satisfied with even a strong civil 
rights Bill from Congress, for it would 
still be a long time before its provisions 
were effectively enforced. But if the 
Bill is watered down as a result of pres- 
sure from the Goldwaterites, or if no 
Bill at all is passed, then an already 
explosive situation will be greatly aggra- 
vated. 


There are many defects in President 
Johnson’s policies, But, like Kennedy, 
he is at least aware of the complexities 
of international and domestic politics, 
and has made some attempt to come to 
grips with them. If Goldwater becomes 
his opponent in the presidential election, 
we wish the President the most over- 
whelming majority in his country’s 
history. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Freedom now 


Times change. Not so long ago, the 
news from Rumania would have been 
greeted with shrieks of glee: John Foster 
Dulles would have thanked God for 
another feather in the cap of the Free 
World, and Radio Free Europe would 
have called for an uprising somewhere. 
Now the reaction is more restrained: our 
press and politicians are stressing the 
opportunities for peaceful co-operation 
which Rumanian independence opens, 
and the comments on the “split in the 
Communist world” are not as jubilant 
as you might have expected. After all, 
NATO has its own Rumania, in the shape 
of de Gaulle; and there is even a scent 
of money to be made out of it all. 


The truth is that if we were still in the 
Dulles era, Rumania would not be de- 
claring its independence. It is a sign 
of how much the Cold War has relaxed 
that the USSR can afford to have a dis- 
pute with China, and that the countries 
of Eastern Europe can start thinking 
about national Communism. And it 
works both ways too. The Hungarian 
and Polish revolts of 1956 gave notice 
to the West that the Cold War didn’t 
work: H-bombs could not help the 
Hungarians. 


You get so used to the world being in a 
terrible state that you forget how to be 
optimistic, and good news comes as a 
shock. Suddenly, Europe is full of good 
news. Not only Rumania, but Greece, 
East Germany and Hungary are loosen- 
ing up; and West Germany ratifies the 
test-ban treaty. Perhaps this can give 


people the confidence to struggle against 
the remaining evils: the prospect of 
President Goldwater, seen in the context 
of a better international situation, looks 
like a temporary aberration rather than 
a historical necessity. (None the less 
dangerous, for all that, but perhaps he 
can be stopped.) 


What we want to do now is match the 
drive for greater freedom elsewhere with 
an effort of our own. In this country, 
there are a lot of ways in which we are 
not as free as we ought to be. The Home 
Office exercises a good many arbitrary 
powers; there are taboos and restrictions 
on our sexual freedom, which are being 
broken down, but slowly; the atmosphere 
of institutional care still haunts our 
welfare services; we lock people up and 
hang them; the wrong people are free to 
inflict harm on others - landlords to 
overcharge and evict their tenants, the 
white to oppress the black, the rich to 
deny the poor. 


Freedom is not a thing to be paraded 
on public occasions, as a propaganda 
weapon. If we are genuinely sincere in 
sayiig that we wish to defend our free- 
dom, we must defend it in practice, as 
the need arises. How many British 
newspapers ever support a strike, or even 
concern themselves with the reasons for 
it, as did the Hungarian paper Nepszava 
(reported on page 3)? Are we as con- 
cerned about injustice in places for 
which we bear a responsibility - whether 
by law, as in Aden, or by association, as 
in South Africa - as we are about the 


Peace News editorial staff 


Michael Freeman, Features Editor, is leaving Peace News this summer 
in order to do postgraduate work in the USA, and applications are 
invited to fill this forthcoming vacancy on the editorial staff. The work 
is varied, and leaves considerable room for individual enterprise and 


initiative. 
dependants. 


Pay is on the usual Peace News scale, with allowances for 


Previous experience in journalism is desirable, though not essential. 
Applications should be made in writing to the Editor, Peace News, 


5 Caledonian Road, London N.1, 


giving details of age, education, 


qualifications, etc. Applicants (except those doing final examinations at 
university, who are exempted) are asked to set out, to a limit of 1,000 
words, their views on the development of Peace News. The closing 


date is now June 15. 


wrongs of the ‘“ other side”? How many 

people care about the people Michael 

Randle refers to on page 10, who have 

been wrongly imprisoned? 
* 


of * 


Two pieces in last Sunday’s Observer 
showed that paper at its best and at its 
very worst. Its editorial on the war in 
southern Arabia was excellent and un- 
usually blunt: 
“ .. if we are to be honest, we must 
face the fact that the miserable food 
supplies of the Radfan villagers are 
being burned primarily to make sure 
that we will have our petrol a few 
pence cheaper. What is now happen- 
ing in Arabia, stripped of humbug, 
really means killing people in their 
own country for money.” 
On the other hand, Paul Ferris’s article 
on book publishing was “ quality” Sun- 
day journalism at its cheapest. In 
breathless, awestruck journalese he told 
us about the “new men” in the publish- 
ing business. 
“Hamlyn, at 38, is a whiz-bang figure 
whose turnover of more than £2 mil- 
lion makes him one of the largest 
half-dozen British publishers. Anthony 
B'ond says that “... Hamlyn’s about 
the only man who realises that books 
can be sold like everything else.” 
No suggestion that books are different 
from detergent. Mr Ferris has appar- 
ently little interest in what the aims of 
book publishing ought to be: he told us 
nothing about the problems of putting 
out good books nor what publishers think 
about these problems. It was all who’s 
new, who’s smart, who’s making money. 
Next week’s instalment, “ Where the 
money is,’ hardly promises anything 
better. , 
I’m not sure why Mr Ferris thought this 
article worth writing - perhaps to show 
that he’s one of the “new men” too. 
What The’Observer thought it was doing 
printing it is quite beyond me. 
* x * 
A reader in Cornwall has written to tell 
me that the headmaster referred to in 
John Pilgrim’s article last week, who 
had to resign after beating two 18-year- 
old girls, is a fervent supporter of 
Moral Rearmament. Many parents used 
to complain that pupils had to join MRA 
in order to become prefects, and the 
headmaster made headlines a little while 
ago at a conference when he condemned 
the “ depravity ” of teenagers. That tells 
you something, I suppose. 


Challoner: reopen 
these cases 


On June 4 Detective-Sergeant Harold 
Challoner was found to be insane and 
unfit to plead by a jury at the Central 
Criminal Court. He and three other 
officers had been committed for trial by 
the Marlborough Street magistrate on a 
charge of conspiracy to pervert the 
course of public justice between July 10 
and October 23 last year by making un- 
lawful arrests, making false statements, 
and fabricating false evidence. The 
prosecution states that pieces of brick 
were “planted” on a number of people 
when the King and Queen of Greece 
drove to Claridges on the night of 
July 11. 


The other three officers accused, PCs 
Battes, Oakley, and Goldsmith, have 
pleaded not guilty and their trial will 
probably start next Monday, June 15. 


Although the brick cases connected with 
the Greek demonstrations are now being 
considered in a court of law, there are 
many other cases in which Challoner 
was involved, which must now be re- 
opened. The National Council for Civil 
Liberties has listed 27 such cases, and 
no fewer than 19 of them include 
charges of possessing offensive weapons. 
Two men are in prison now serving sen- 
tences of six and seven years for con- 
spiring to demand money with menaces 
and for being in possession of offensive 
weapons. They claim they were framed 
by Challoner, 


Since May 22 if not earlier, the Home 
Secretary has had a complete report 
from Scotland Yard on all cases related 
to Challoner. It is within his power to 
release the men concerned, or to refer 
their cases to the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, and it is to be hoped that he 
will follow one of these courses. 


The larger question arises, however, of 
how to prevent the recurrence of in- 
Justices such as those in which Challoner 
was involved - injustices which result 
in harm to the police, and victimisation 
of members of the public. The estab- 
lishment of independent, public inquiries 
into allegations against the police is 
certainly needed to make sure that com- 
plaints get a proper hearing. 


Although, owing to a mixture of luck 
and the initiative of cartoonist Donald 
Rooum, one of those falsely charged 
with possessing offensive weapons, the 
injustices at West End Central police 
station have finally begun to come to 
light, the question arises as to why they 
did not do so earlier. If the complaints 
made against Challoner by Ricardo 
Pedrini and others had been properly 
investigated at the time of their im- 
prisonment in 1962, perhaps there would 
never have been any “ brick cases” dur- 
ing the Greek royal visit. 


COLOUR BAR 


from front page 


to prove that a man was rejected because 
of his race and not for some other 
reason) such legislation is useful in 
helping to form a public anti-discrimina- 
tion attitude. It at least shows that the 
Government stands clearly against dis- 
crimination - which the Ministry of 
Labour’s equivocal attitude certainly 
does not do. 


But, because of the peculiar difficulty of 
enforcing this kind of legislation, this is 
a field where popular action is particu- 
larly appropriate. Slowly, almost un- 
noticed (by white people anyway), we 
are building racial discrimination into 
our economic and social system. We are 
creating a situation in which coloured 
people will, with some exceptions, only 
be able to do those jobs which white 
workers don’t want to do anyway. 


While this discrimination is allowed to 
remain discreetly hidden, it is likely to 
become more deeply ingrained and more 
widespread until - as in the United 
States - it bursts into the open as an 
almost insoluble problem. The employ- 
ers - and the Government - need to be 
challenged openly on this issue now. 
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Malcolm X: new allies for 
his ‘united Negro front’ 


Nat Hentoff reports from 


the United States 


Civil rights 


leaders 


face new challenge 


The “white backlash,” says the American 
press, is upon us. Alabama's Governor, 
George Wallace - whose enactment of a 
member of the Snopes family in a 
dramatisation of Faulkner would be con- 
sidered type-casting - draws sizeable 
votes in presidential primaries in Wis- 
consin, Indiana and Maryland. In North- 
ern cities, the majority of white parents 
- including many “liberals” - defiantly 
make the “ neighbourhood school ” sacro- 
sanct as Negroes push for school integra- 
tion. (Housing patterns are so segre 
gated that any realistic attempts at 
desegregating schools have to clash with 
the neighbourhood school concept.) 
Despite the alarm at the backlash among 
whites, the phenomenon itself is no sur- 
prise to most Negroes - from the apa- 
thetic to the revolutionary. Northern 
white resistance to Negro pressure for 
opportunity to be equal in those whites 
own neighbourhoods and schools - rather 
than in some Southern state - is nothing 
new. It has simply come to the surface 
as Negroes appear to_ be getting closer 
to those neighbourhoods and schools. 
In an otherwise uneven new book, Crisis 
in Black and White, Charles Silberman 
has unsentimentally rebutted a crucial 
fallacy in Gunnar Myrdal’s American 
Dilemma. ’ i 
“The tragedy of race relations in the 
United States,” Silberman writes, “is 
that there is no American dilemma. 
White Americans are not torn and tor- 
tured by the conflict between their 
devotion to the American creed and 
their actual behaviour. They are upset 
by the current state of race relations, 
to be sure. But what troubles them 
is not that justice is being denied but 
that their peace is being shattered 
and their business interrupted.” 
Accordingly, more and more Negroes are 
long past appeals to the “conscience” 
and the “ goodwill” and the “ morality ” 
of whites. The introductory credo for 
most Negro militants from now on has 
been sounded by Lawrence Landry, a 
Chicago sociologist who was_instru- 
mental in leading two successful school 
boycotts in that city and is also engaged 
in a battle to overturn the ‘ accom- 
modating ’”’ Negro political leadership in 
the Chicago ghetto. ‘The black man,” 
Landry declared a few weeks ago, “ has 
come to the very wholesome conclusion 
that the white power structure has given 
the black man all he’s going to give 
him.” An answer, therefore, is for the 
Negro to gain more power - political 
power, and at the same time, economic 
power through boycott and social dis- 
location - so that whites will be forced 
to yield, not give, more than they are 
willing to. 
The long-range answer, Bayard Rustin 
(deputy director of last summer’s Wash- 
ington march) persistently points out, is 


Nat Hentoff is a well-known writer on 
jazz and a staff member of the New 
Yorker. He is the author of Peace 
Agitator, a biography of A. J. Muste, and 
of a forthcoming book on race relations 
in the USA, The New Equality, being 
published by Viking Press in July. 

He will! be contributing articles to Peace 
News regularly. 


that in this drive toward power, the 
Negro needs white allies - those frag- 
ments of organised labour which are not 
insularly somnolent, the unemployed, 
white civil rights actionists and even, to 
some degree, the more committed white 
liberals. Without allies, Rustin con- 
tinues, 10% of the population cannot by 
itself get enough power. 

The difficulty with the Rustin proposal, 
as it looks to such of the newer mili- 
tants as Landry, is that so far these 
white allies are hardly to be seen. 
Therefore, the “new wave” of potential 
Negro leadership contends, Negroes must 
go it alone until they do get enough 
palpable power so that they have to be 
reckoned with. Negroes may be only 
10% of the population, but solid Negro 
blocs in certain areas can hold a balance 
of power. “OK,” one Boston actionist 
told me, “we've been forced into the 
ghetto, but at least we can capitalise on 
our concentration in the ghetto, and 
become a force, first in those com- 
munities where we have significant num- 
bers, and eventually nationally.” 

The possible danger of this approach is 
that if it works, these concentrations of 
Negro power may become calcified, pro- 
ducing an even greater and deeper 
chasm between blacks and whites. Yet 
this is the way in which those putative 
leaders are moving who are threatening 
the present contro] of “the movement” 
by such established figures as Roy 
Wilkins of the NAACP (National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Coloured 
People), James Farmer of CORE (Con- 
gress of Racial Equality), and Dr Martin 
Luther King of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference. 

IVustrative of this new genre of actionist 
are Landry; Jesse Gray of the Harlem 
rent strikes; Reverend Milton Galamison, 
who was the first to draw thousands of 
the Negro masses into protests against 
New York school segregation; Stanley 
Branche, head of the Freedom Now Com- 
mittee in embattled Chester, Penn- 
sylvania; and Mrs Gloria Richardson, 
who is in charge of the Negro militants 
in Cambridge, Maryland. (These and 
others have formed ACT, which is 
described as a “third force” in the civil 
rights struggle in that it will support 
other rights organisations whenever 
they’re in trouble. However, the basic 
thrust of ACT has been made clear by 
Lawrence Landry: “In 1964 we will 
establish the principle that Negroes will 
do whatever is necessary to be free.”) 

It should be added that there are mem- 
bers of SNCC (the Student Non-violent 
Co-ordinating Committee) and CORE 
who, while they agree with Bayard 
Rustin concerning the need to shape a 
coalition that will include whites, are 
also very sympathetic to the concept of 
building Negro centres of power until 
such time as they have proof that a 
coalition with whites is actually going to 
be meaningful. And, of course, Malcolm 
X and his new Muslim Mosque, Inc., is 
totally committed to the thesis that 
change will come only from black mass 
action. Now that he has left the 
Muslims of Elijah Muhammad, Malcolm 
X is talking of a united Negro front 
and of engagement in political action 


through this front. There is no doubt 
about Malcolm X’s personal charisma, 
but he has not yet clarified a pro- 
gramme for action, nor has he yet shown 
whether he will be able to organise a 
sufficiently large body of followers to 
achieve more than bursts of rhetoric. 
The point is, however, that while the 
NAACP and CORE and Dr King exclude 
Malcolm X and the Muhammad Muslims 
from their councils, the emerging leader- 
ship exemplified by ACT will co-operate 
with Ma'coim and with the Muslims he 
has left behind if their goals appear to 
coincide with ACT's. 

Meanwhile there has been no concerted 
drive by the established Negro leader- 
ship to educate the electorate, black and 
white, in what has to be done beyond 
civil rights. Fragments of insight occa- 
sionally appear in some of their speeches, 
but Wilkins, Farmer, King and Whitney 
Young of the Urban League have not 
persistently enough attacked, for ex- 
ample, the inadequacy of President 
Johnson’s current “war” on poverty. 
They are not calling insistently enough 
for major public works expenditures - 
which, by the way, are badly needed - 
for schoo!s, urban transportation systems 
and the like. These public works can at 
least give the adult unskilled and low- 
skilled a chance to support themselves 
and their families while they can still 


work. 

The established leaders, moreover, have 
not supported strongly enough such 
programmes as increases in and exten- 
sions of minimum wages, increases in 
unemployment compensation and social 
security, and a radical revision of urban 
renewal and public housing policy so 
that the millions of Negroes who live 
in deteriorating buildings can finally be 
decently housed - and not in segregated 
enclaves. 

Most basically of all, the established 
leaders have not joined with Bayard 
Rustin and similarly-oriented strategists 
to call for a change in the definition of 
work in an economy being increasingly 
reshaped by automation. The established 
leaders’ goals have become too narrow, 
and if they continue to focus on civil 
rights to the exclusion of the changes 
in the economy and the society which 
have to take place for civil rights to 
become fully meaningful, the new ACT- 
type of leadership will make greater and 
greater progress. 

I am not saying that Landry, Gray and 
their colleagues are themselves clear 
enough in terms of attacking the root 
causes of inequality in America, but 
because they do make more militant 
sounds, and because the masses wil) be- 
come increasingly frustrated if all they 
get are civil rights bills, more and more 
Negro support is going to go to those 
who promise increasingly forceful action, 
whatever that action is. And here I am 
not talking about violence, but rather the 
kind of action which may, as I noted, 
ensure a deeper split between Negroes 
and all whites, including the white 
liberals and the socialists and the paci- 
fists as well as those who are whipping 
the backlash. 

It is true that increasingly, some chap- 
ters of CORE and the NAACP are get- 
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ting down to fundamentals in specific 
communities. The resourceful East 
River CORE in New York, for example, 
not only engages in such startling demon- 
strations as tying up traffic on Triborough 
Bridge as a form of protest, but is also 
organising a section of East Harlem to 
fight against slumlords, inferior de facto 
education, dishonest merchants and the 
like. In other cities as well, some CORE 
and NAACP units are finally beginning 
to work with and not only “speak for” 
the masses. But not enough of this 
grass-roots activity has taken place yet, 
and in the meantime, indigenous leaders 
such as Jesse Gray are going to rise and 
take the play and the power away from 
NAACP and CORE. 

Nor is it enough to organise individual 
communities. It has been proved - 
notably by the work in a Chicago slum 
of Saul Alinsky, a sociologist and head 
of the Industria) Areas Foundation - that 
if local leadership can be found and 
annealed to specific causes, change can 
take place. In Woodlawn, the Chicago 
neighbourhood in which Alinsky has had 
his biggest success, an aroused Negro 
community has, for example, stopped 
the University of Chicago from razing 
large sections of their neighbourhood to 
buiid housing which present residents 
couldn’t afford. Instead, low-income 
housing for present inhabitants is going 
to be built before any new buildings are 
set up, and the Negro community has 
forced the white power structure to give 
it a real voice in all future ‘ rehabilita- 
tion” planning for Woodlawn. The local 
organisation, moreover, has won other 
gains, inciuding successful rent strikes. 
But Woodlawn’s basic problems remain, 
and they are the same in all other 
gheitos of the poor, black and white, 
in America - inferior education, high 
unemployment, bad health and bad 
housing. 

To local action has to be added national 
pressure and power to change state 
legislatures and Congress and bring 
them to enact the kind of fundamental 
legislation which will provide the money 
for the reorganisation of schools and 
housing patterns and vocational retrain- 
ing that are at the base of Negro de- 
privation - and the deprivation of the 
white poor as well. Rustin, therefore, 
is correct. A broad coalition is needed, 
because Negroes alone cannot bring 
enough strength to bear on a state and 
national basis. But there are as yet no 
real signs of such a coalition in sight, 
and therefore, it is understandable that 
the Landrys and Grays and Galamisons 
feel that their only choice for now is to 
do what they can to organise as much 
of the Negro power potential as is 
possible. 

It is not the white backlash which con- 
cerns the new militants. They knew it 
was there all the time. Their role - and 
it is a role never fully enough under- 
taken by the established leadership - is 
to awaken the black masses and generate 
a much more forceful Negro momentum 
than has yet been seen in what A. 
Philip Randolph calls “the unfinished 
revolution.” If they have any organisa- 
tional acumen at all, they are going to 


continued on page 8 
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Havana: students’ residence 
(photo courtesy Cuban embassy) 


rchitecture In 


astern Europe 


-a fresh breeze 


from 


In his closing remarks to a Congress of 
the International Union of Architects 
held last Autumn in Havana, Fidel Castro 
enunciated three criteria for residential 
architecture. Based on Cuba’s socialist 
experience, he said, housing must be 
economic, functional and pleasant. These 
principles should be self-evident in any 
country, whatever its political system, 
that is attempting to make adequate liv- 
ing facilities available for the majority 
of its people. All the more so in a 
socialist country where meeting mass 
demand in an enlightened way is a basic 
tenet of government. 


Why should it be then that in four 
short years Castro’s revolution has 


achieved exuberant success in creating 
economic, functional and pleasant hous- 
ing (astonishing even the most exigent 
of the IUA congress participants) while 
its older brothers in Eastern Europe and 


Havana? 


-its father in the USSR have, in from 


four to ten times that period, made and 
pretty much admit to having made such 
a godawful botch? 

last summer I visited Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, East Germany and the Soviet 
Union, the last two for the second time. 
I constantly found myself with strong, 
sometimes contradictory, impressions of 
what is happening to architecture 
there. 

One thing is sure. Architecture, like 
many other things, is changing very 
rapidly in these countries. Previously, 
building policy was decided very much 
on the basis of two strangely mated 
criteria: economy and pomposity. The 
well-known grandiose style set in with 
Stalin after a short period, still referred 
to by some as “the golden age of the 
Russian revolution,” during which, 
among other anomalies, the Bauhaus 
Izvestia House was built in Moscow. 


AN 


x 


AN 


\ 


\ 


\ 


VULVA 


Pompous Stalinist architecture, resemb- 
ling something Victor Ilugo might have 
dreamt up a century ago for our time, 
was dictated from Moscow to the whole 


USSR. Pioneer palaces, train stations 
and housing estates in Kiev, Tashkent, 
Tbilsi, Erevan and other non-Russian 
cities of the Union look very much alike 
and come unmistakably from the same 
rough mould, if not from the same 
heavy hand. 


Contrary to what smug Westerners tend 
to assume, however, I should think in- 
habitants of Soviet cities were not alto- 
gether displeased with living, playing 
and working in giant wedding cakes. 
They had little basis for comparing their 
surroundings with what was happening 
elsewhere. And what is to prove that, 
given such a comparison, they would 
have opted for another less “distinctive” 
style? Architectural pomposity has, 1 


think, been tightly bound up in the mind 
of the average Soviet citizen with Russo- 
Soviet nationalism. 


Then too, if you have been living in a 
log cabin (these are still to be seen, now 
bristling with IV antennae, huddling 
on the outskirts of Moscow, Kiev and 
other cities), a flat with we and kitchen 
en shared) represents a real step 


For the more Western-oriented archi- 
tects, primarily but not solely those of 
Eastern Europe outside the Soviet Union, 
Stalinist style represented a not alto- 
gether welcome presence of the USSR 
and/or Communist Party in their 
countries. | Further, it epitomised the 
contradiction between pomposity and 
economy. Building a lot of wedding 
cakes did not make each wedding cake 
any cheaper. _When Poles sniggered at 
Warsaw’s Soviet-built Palace of Culture 
and East Berliners shuddered at their 
monstrous Stalin Allee, they were re- 
acting to Soviet architecture because it 
was Soviet. But also because it was 
such an obviously unwieldy allocation of 
limited resources. 

lunctionalism, added to the Stalinist 
architectural equation, might have tem- 
pered pomposity enough to render build- 
ing economic and perhaps pleasant. 
fne absurdity of its having been ignored 
was nowhere more plain to me than in 
the barnlike Kiev flats of some friends. 
1 calculated that if the ceiling of each 
of the outsized five floors of their build- 
ing (built in 1950) was lowered a 
couple of feet, a whole new storey of 


} housing could be added without in the 


‘east cramping tenants or raising basic 


} building costs. 
: Tne relative freedom following the post- 


Stalin thaw did not lead to any radical 
stysistic innovation. Or perhaps it was 
just that the architects, reacting to the 
absence of functionalism, became too 
functional, No-style appealed more to 
them than just-any-style. Whatever the 
reason, this period, which lasted until 
very recently, was characterised by the 


i massive building of egg crates in some 
s of the larger Soviet cities and every- 


where in urban Eastern Europe. 
are certainly more economical 
gothic “ workers’ palaces.” 


These 
than 
Columns, 


* stucco gingerbread and other garish 


garnishings have been dispensed with. 
Also, techniques have been improved and 
costs cut. 


East Berlin: new buildings 
in the Karl-Marx-Allee 


Moscow: the Congress Hall 
at the Kremlin 


(photo: UNESCO/A. Gillette) 


Already in 1960, when I first visited the 
USSR, Soviet builders were no longer 
bordering the first storey of their 
housing blocks with wire netting, whose 
function was to catch the bricks blown 
down by high winds. Last year, I noticed 
that the easily cracked stucco of earlier 
times has been largely replaced as ex- 
ternal facing by plain concrete slabs. 


In fact, prefabricated building is coming 
into its own in the socialist countries. 
In Petriny and Lenin Hills, new resi- 
dential quarters of Prague and Moscow 
respectively, as well as on Berlin’s Karl 
Marx (formerly Stalin) Allee, skilful 
teams using nine-foot square prefab 
elements are putting up in a few days 
blocks that will house a hundred fami- 
lies. If the buildings tend to be dull, 
they are definitely functional and at 
least not downright ugly. The Petriny 
flats, for instance, are about as unimagi- 
native as the Parisian HLMs. One is 
neither revolted nor excited by them. 


In the past, pressure for change has 
tended to come from architects in 
Prague and Warsaw, Budapest and 
perhaps Berlin. But nothing I saw in 
these towns can equal what has been 
done in the last few months in Moscow. 
Visiting the city’s architectural museum 
In 1960,1 saw maquettes for buildings 
that were to be (and since have been) 
put up. If not breathtaking, they at least 
make one think that style has sneaked 
back into the economy-functionalism 
equation. First, towards the end of 1961, 
came the striking Dvoryets Syezdov 
(Congress Palace). Located within the 

remlin compound, it is a clean-lined 
rectangular box, punctuated by vertical 
ground-to-roof louvres and windows round 
the outside. The building reminds me 
of the new Lincoln Centre concert hall 
in New York, and every Sunday draws 
crowds of country gawkers, the men in 
open-necked shirts and women in baggy 
dresses, 


Then, in 1962, the Yunost (Youth) Hotel 
was put up near Lenin Stadium on 
Moscow’s _ outskirts. An _ eight-storey 
glass and concrete shoebox on its side, 
Yunost was built largely by volunteers 
recruited among Moscow’s young people 
and resident foreign students. Once 
again the keynote is simplicity, and 
where the Dvoryets Syezdov manages 
majesty without pomposity Yunost is 
youthful without being ostentatious. A 
week spent there last summer was 
enough to make me realise that if the 
forefront of Soviet architecture is now 
up to average western norms, structural 
details - cracked bathroom fixtures, im- 
possible plastic telephones, buckling 
linoleum - still leave much to be desired. 
The wall-to-wall, waist-to-ceiling, windows 
that give each room more than ample 
sunlight and turn open parallel to the 
floor were the source of much consterna- 
tion during my short visit. Each night, 
as people adjusted their windows for 
ventilation before going to bed, at least 
one 3 by 6 foot sheet of plate glass 
would come hurtling down to crash 
shatteringly on the street below. Appar- 
ently the window frames were not strong 
enough for the glass and tended to fall 
apart when tilted to a _ certain 
angle! 


Faults of detail aside, it is clear that 
there is now a will in Soviet architecture 
to equal and surpass the West, not only 


In economy (i.e. mass production) 
but also in functionalism and even 
aesthetics. 


I cannot help wondering, however, to 
what extent this new concern with use 
and design is really the reflection of a 
spontaneous flowering of native creative 
talent. Or is it just another manifesta- 
tion of that nagging inferiority complex 
that drives the Soviets to want to emu- 
late the Americans? 


A chance encounter I had in Moscow last 
summer throws some light on this. Late 
one afternoon I went out to the Lenin 
Hills quarter to photograph some of the 
post-thaw housing. In an hour’s time I 
got two rolls of good pictures, attracting 
no more than a few curious looks from 
the homeward bound crowd. Then, as 
I was snapping a fairly typical thaw 
building (no longer gothic but not yet 
egg-crate), a middle-aged housewife came 
along and asked just what I thought I 
was doing. I explained as politely as I 
could in my simple Russian that my 


Budapest: post-Stalin but 
not brand new flats 
(photo: Richard Jammes) 


intentions were the best; but to no 
avail. On finding out that I (a) am an 
American, and (b) had no written per- 
mission to take pictures, the woman 
insisted that I put up my camera then 
and there. The only argument she 
offered was to point to an empty field 
over the road and say querulously: 
“Come back next year; then you'll see 
some beautiful flats!” 


A Komsomol friend explained that this 
sort of mild paranoia is ‘“ just a leftover 
of the cult of personality.” But I have 
seen the same wariness of the unknown 
“enemy’s” capacities plague Soviets (and 
American) on more than one occasion. 
That housewife’s assumption that Mos- 
cow housing is inferior to American 
(and her consequent anxiety that I 
might be going to make fun of it) stems, 
I suspect, from the same underlying 
fear that not long ago caused US inte!- 


ligence experts grossly to overestimate 
Soviet military might, 


Whatever its psychological causes, the 
desire to catch up with and surpass the 
West now expresses itself, among the 
architects, in terms of a search for 
original modernity. A synthesis of 
economy, functionalism and style appears 
to be the current goal. If, as seems to 
be the case, a by-product of this search 
is the release of hitherto pent-up talent, 
Soviet architecture, with its built-in 
advantage of rapid mass application, 
might well surprise us. 


What is needed now is not that the 
screws on originality and experimenta- 
tion be loosened. This phase already 
seems to be under way. The next step 
is to give positive encouragement, from 
the top, to those architects who, like 
Cuba’s 29-year-old Minister of Construc- 
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tion, are capable of designing with con- 
tagious optimism and gusto economic, 
functional and pleasing public housing. 
Tais ranges from complex urban biocks 
to build-it-yourself peasant homes. Then 
the visitor, architect or tourist, would 
not come away with my rather patron- 
ising attitude toward Eastern European 
and Soviet attempts to catch up. 


As I have indicated change is in the 
wind. Perhaps the same fresh breeze 
biowing from Havana that has sprinkled 
Moscow with colourful palm-beach shirts 
will find its way into all the musty 
institutes and ministries that train and 
use architects. Then the visitor, like 
the people who went to Havana for the 
International Union of Architects’ meet- 
ing, would be flabbergasted, enthused, 
exaited. This, after all, is the effect 
real socialist architecture should pro- 
duce, 
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The theatre and politics 


“We completely banished the word 
‘art’ from our programme; our 
‘plays’ became so many Mani- 
festoes, thanks to which we hoped 
to intervene in the politics of the 
day.” 
Pemenon: The Proletarian Theatre 
“ Der Flug der Lindberghs is value- 
less unless learned from. It has no 
value as art which would justify 
any performance not intended for 
learning.” 
BrecutT: An Example of 
Pedagogics 


“The theatre needs to be ‘ theatri- 
ea)’ It’s only then that it can 
allow itself to be truly a theatre of 


propaganda.” 
PiscatTor: Perspectives - 1929 


“From the first it has been the 
theatre’s business to entertain 
people; , . . it needs no other pass- 
port but fun, but this it has got 
to have. We should not by any 
means be giving it a higher status 
if we were to turn it e.g. into a 
purveyor of morality; it would on 
the contrary run the risk of being 
debased, and this would occur at 
once if it failed to make its moral 
lesson enjoyable, and enjoyable to 
the senses at that ... Not even 
instruction can be demanded of it: 
at any rate, no more utilitarian 
lesson than how to move pleasur- 
ably, whether in the physical or in 
the spiritual sphere. The theatre 
must in fact remain something en- 
tirely superfluous, though this in- 
deed means that it is the super- 
fluous for which we live. Nothing 
needs less justification than plea- 
sure,” 

BRECHT: A Short Organum for the 

Theatre 


NAT HENTOFF 


from page 5 


have some success, for the desperation 
of the Negro is becoming more and more 
articulate and more and more of the 
black “underclass” 1s ready for action. 
“Tm not scared,” said a Negro in 
Chester, Pennsylvania, where the police 
are as savage as in the South. ‘“ My 
wife’s not scared. If you demonstrate 
tonight,” he told Stanley Branche re- 
cently, “I'll be in the front line. My 
son, he’s so proud of the fact that he’s 
coloured and the fact that he went to 
jail for a good cause, he’d go there again 
tomorrow.” And a New York Negro 
woman, demonstrating at the Florida 
Pavilion at the World’s Fair, says, “I 
have a little baby. {I would rather it 
were dead than have to go through what 
my husband went through.” 

But what happens if these Negro blocs 
are formed and they find that they still 
do not have power enough ~ and there 
is still no broad coalition of labour, the 
unemployed and white Uberalg and 
radicals? It is then that we may well 
see 4 confrontation between whites and 
blacks of a degree of bitterness and 
explosive potential which will make the 
events of these past three years seem 
pallid by contrast. If there is to be a 


coalition, it must come soon, and it is 
in this direction that the currently estab- 
lished 
moving. 
Civil rights are essential, but they are 
only the beginning. 

Copyright 1964 - Nat Hentoff. 


Negr» leadership should be 


“Today, what I'd like is for people 
to feel in the theatre a pleasure 
like the one which excites the spec- 
tators at a football stadium or a 
cycle-track. That’s what we’ve been 
trying to do since 1957... .” 


PLANCHON: Tribune  Socialiste, 
1964 


The first four quotations are from two 
recentky published books - Piscator’s Das 
Politische Theater!, which first appeared 
in 1929, but has just been reissued in a 
French translation; and a selection of 
Brecht’s essays, translated and edited by 
John Willett under the title Brecht on 
Theatre.2 Both books are essential read- 
ing for anybody who wishes to under- 
stand anything ahout one of the most 
fruitful theatre movements of the cen- 
tury - the movement in Germany towards 
the creation of a political theatre, which 
began at the end of the First World War, 
and reached its highest achievement 
with the establishment in East Berlin 
of Brecht’s Berliner Ensemble after the 
Second World War. It was a movement 
which saw the theatre primarily as an 
instrument of political struggle, and of 
a particular kind of political struggle, 
the class war. Piscator’s first job in the 
Berlin of the early twenties was to 
persuade the Communist Party that his 
theatre wasn’t simply “ art,” but was an 
immediate propaganda weapon. And 
Brecht wrote, in 1926, ‘When I read 
Marx's Capital I understood my 
plays.” 

At. first sight, the quotations seem to be 
self-contradictory. Piscator, who begins 
by rejecting “ art” completely, in favour 
of what is, to him, the more important 
form of “propaganda,” is driven to 
assert, towards the end of his book, that 
even propaganda can’t be effective unless 
it’s “theatrical; and Brecht, who, in 
the thirties, puts the emphasis on 
theatre as instruction, reaches the con- 
clusion towards the end of his life that 
fun is its own justification. Yet in both 
cases the contradiction is more apparent 
than real, and is the result of a conven- 
tional response to such ideas as “ art,” 
“propaganda,” “entertainment,” “instruc- 
tion.” (There is a similar convention- 
ality in Kenneth Tynan’s recent state- 
ment that Brecht appeals to the reason, 
and Arthur Miller to feeling.) 


This conventional response, both Piscator 
and Brecht would see as linked with a 
particular attitude to society - the 
“bourgeois” attitude, to use their own 
jargon. Writing of the German Folk 
Theatre, which had, as its aim, “bringing 
art to the people,” Piscator declares, 
“Art, as it had been defined, fixed by 
bourgeois society, remained, when all 
was said and done, an unchanging con- 
cept.” And Brecht sees art as “ mer- 
chandise, only to be manufactured by 
the means of production.” In rejecting 
art and aesthetics, both writers are react- 
ing against a given situation in which 
culture is seen as something abstract and 
timeless and therefore unrelated to the 
changing society in which they live. 
What is interesting, however, is that 
when they begin trying to define in 
positive terms how a theatre of pro- 
paganda or a theatre of instruction is to 
be made effective, they find themselves 
immediately involved in problems of 
form. Piscator’s political style may be 
crude and polemical, but read, for in- 
stance, his account of the early adapta- 
tion of The Good Soldier Schweyk and 
the problems he encountered with the 
revolving stage, and you see the extent 
to which he is involved with aesthetic 
considerations. And once the problems 
of form rush in, we are soon in a world 
which is still that of political struggle, 
but which is no longer that of the crude 
party slogan. 

This is more evident in Brecht than in 
Piscator, partly because Piscator is 


! Editions de ]’Arche, Paris, NF 16.50. 
2 Methuen, 50s. 


merely recounting theatre history, 
whereas Brecht is exploring ideas; but 
partly, too, because Brecht is more 
closely involved with what he would 
have described as a dialectical approach. 
He is intensely aware of the interde- 
pendence of what we normally think of 
as opposites, and of the fact that this 
sense of opposites is often created by 
the contradictions of the society in which 


we live. 

Consider, for instance, the terms, 
“instruction” and “entertainment.” 
Most of our critics and educationalists 
still feel instinctively that these are 
mutually exclusive. The idea that one 
may learn through enjoyment is one that 
our puritanical society finds it hard to 
accept. 

Brecht sees instruction and entertain- 
ment as part of the same process. If 
they have become separated, it is because 
of the way contemporary society treats 
knowledge, like art, as a commodity. 
“There is,” he writes,‘‘such a thing as 
pleasurable learning, cheerful and mili- 
tant learning. If there were not such 
amusement to be had from learning, the 
theatre’s whole structure would unfit it 
for teaching.” “The contradiction be- 
tween learning and enjoyment,” he adds, 
“must be clearly grasped and its signifi- 
cance understood . . . Only once produc- 
tivity has been set free can learning be 
transformed into enjoyment and vice 
versa.” It is part of the theatre’s job to 
help in this transformation. And if he 
opens the Short Organum with the un- 
qualified assertion that fun is its own 
justification, he goes on to develop the 
idea that for twentieth century man fun 
means finding out, understanding, and, 
through understanding, mastering. 

Or take the question of “reason” and 
“ feeling.” We normally think in terms 
of one or the other. But Brecht sets 
out to activate your mind through the 
enjoyment of the senses. If one com- 
pares, say, Galileo with Miller's The 
Crucible (both plays about individuals 
confronted by authority), what is imme- 
diately striking is not that one appeals 
to the reason and the other to the 
emotion, but that Galileo is bouncy, 
relaxed, full of images of enjoyment 
(the enjoyment of getting washed, of 
eating a goose, of discovering a new 
astronomy), whereas The Crucible is 
lacerated and tormented and invites us 
to share in a martyrdom. To deny 
emotion to his theatre, says Brecht, 
“would be much the same thing as 
trying to deny emotion to modern 
science.” 

Towards the end of this book, Brecht 
quotes Lenin: “It is impossible to recog- 
nise the various happenings in the world 
in their independence of movement, 
their spontaneity of development, their 
vitality of being, without recognising 
them as a unity of opposites.” This is, 
perhaps, the most adequate summary of 
Brecht’s own attitude. It is because of 
our failure to grasp this unity that we 
continue to misunderstand the implica- 
tions of his work. 

The ideas of Brecht and Piscator were 
formed at a time when the political 
struggle seemed much more clear-cut 
than it does today. Brecht lived long 
enough to see the theatre for which he 
had worked all his life established in 
Communist Berlin - and also long enough 
to see the “ working-class party ” putting 
down a workers’ rising. He died three 
months hefore the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion. 

It is in the context of our changed 
political situation that the work of 
Planchon, who is in many ways Brecht’s 
disciple, has to be considered. 
Planchon’s theatre in Lyon began in 
very different circumstances from 
Brecht’s. Soon after the war, Planchon 
began a theatre group in Lyon with a 
few friends. His main interest was in 
the avant-garde theatre of Ionesco and 
Adamov. But in 1957 he was offered, 
by the municipality, a large hall in 
Villeurbanne, a working-class suburb of 
Lyon, and since that time his efforts have 
been directed towards making theatre as 


popular in the area as football. 


Over the past seven years, Planchon 
has created a popular audience for him- 
self which is probably unique in Western 
Europe. He has done so, not by pre- 
senting plays about working-class life 
(as Joan Littlewood has sometimes tried 
to do), but by taking the best of world 
theatre and making it as comprehensible 


and relevant to his audience as he 
could. 


His group is at the moment nearing the 
end of a season in Paris,in which they 
have offered, amongst other plays, a 
piece by Gatti which pushes Brecht's 
exploration of a political theatre forward 
into a period in which the concept of 
revolution itself needs to be re 
examined, 


e Imaginary Life of the Street-Cleaner 
Auguste Geai is simply the story of a 
man who is injured in a political demon- 
stration, and who, in hospital, relives 
scenes from his life, and imagines scenes 
from the future. This could, of course, 
be simply corny, and might very easily 
become just one more example of 
psychological exploration. But Geai’s 
life is, at every stage, linked with the 
concept of revolutionary struggle. And, 
more important, this link is developed 
by an exploration of form which leads to 


a scrutiny of what Geai means by 
ea "and of his own part 
n it. 


Geai is played, throughout, by five actors 
who represent him at various periods of 
his life - including a period in the future 
which, since he dies at the end of the 
play, turns out to be purely imaginary. 
This technique means that “ character” 
is broken down into a historical process, 
is shown to be part of a given environ. 
ment. Some astonishing dual effects are 
achieved. Thus, we see a young Geai 
lying at the front of the Stage with the 
girl he is in love with (and whom we 
already know has later turned into a 
prostitute), while another Geai is actu- 
ally proposing to the girl we know he is 
to marry - and in the centre the “ real ” 
Geai lies dying on his hospital bed. 
Moreover, Gatti carries this exploration 
further by presenting the imaginary 
Geai of the future as the father of a film 
director who is to “show” his father’s 
revolution” on the screen. And so we 
see, first of all, a direct presentation of 
a political demonstration. And then we 
see the young man making a film of the 
same demonstration. So that now the 
actors who were previously acting 
workers for us are now acting workers 
who are pretending to act other workers. 
The result is that we see very clearly 
the “dramatic,” ritualistic nature of a 
political demonstration: a cap which is 
taken off “naturally” in the first scene 
is suddenly noticed in a new, artificial 
way when the scene is re-enacted. And 
the woman who is shot now plays the 
part of a woman pretending to be shot - 
and suddenly stopping to complain in 
mid-gesture about being mishandled. 
I have no space to describe the com- 
plexities of Gatti’s play in detail. What 
matters is that Gatti has taken many of 
Brecht’s ideas - the play within a play, 
the attack on illusion, the deliberate 
exploration of “ theatricality’ - and has 
applied them to a new questioning of 
the nature of politics, and of the 
place of an individual in the processes 
of social change. 
In so far as Piscator’s idea for a political 
theatre has any importance for us today, 
it seems to me to lie in this theatrical 
examination of our accepted beliefs, 
rather than in any simple, verbal asser- 
tion of political creeds. We need to 
know much more about our own mean- 
Ings before we can hope to hand 
them over, neatly wrapped, to other 
people. 
A theatre such as Planchon’s helps us 
to define our meanings. Its triumph is 
that it does so while working for a 
quality of excitement that is often found 
on the football ground, but rarely in 
what we still think of grimly as the 
“legitimate theatre.” 
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The thaw reaches East Germany 


The good news of the release of Heinz 
Brandt meant that the release of another, 
much more important, East German 
prisoner went unnoticed. He is Georg 
Dertinger, till 1953 East German Foreign 
Minister and a nationalist journalist of 
the 1920s. Der Spiegel (June 3, 1964) 
sees his release as a possible sign that 
the Soviets are considering wooing those 
bourgeois elements in West Germany 
who would consider a united neutral 
Germany. In any case they connect the 
two releases and the relatively lenient 


Brandt: how | 
was arrested 


Heinz Brandt, who was released from 
an East German prison on May 23, gave 
a press conference in Frankfurt on June 
3 at which he revealed, for the first time, 
am details of his arrest on June 16 


He was in West Berlin, reported The 
Times on June 4, on business connected 
with the West German Metal Workers’ 
Union, and went in the early evening to 
the home of a family to whom he had 
earlier been introduced by his colleague 
Herr Hans Beyerlin. At the house, which 
was in West Berlin, a woman gave 
him a whisky which evidently contained 
a drug. Herr Brandt said at his press 
conference last week: “I had hardly got 
out on to the street when I had heart 
Pains and sank to the ground. I last 
remember what seemed like four men 
coming towards me remarking: ‘ We've 
been waiting for you.’” When Brandt 
came to, he was in the custody of East 
German secret police; a year later he 
was sentenced for alleged espionage. 

A warrant for the arrest of Beyerlin 
has been issued on suspicion that he 
helped in the kidnapping. 


At his press conference Herr Brandt 
described his release as “a surprising 
gesture by Herr Ulbricht which did not 
come about by chance.” It was due, he 
said, to world-wide support for his case 
and to a general thaw in the Cold War. 
He believed a wider amnesty for political 
prisoners still in East German prisons 
might follow. He thanked those who had 
taken part in the international action 
on his behalf, including the Quakers and 
Bertrand Russell, who in January 1964 
returned to the East German Peace 
Council the 1963 Carl von Ossietzky 
Peace medal, as a protest against 
Brandt's continued imprisonment. 


Heinz Brandt declared that he was op- 
pressed by the thought that he alone 
among his former colleagues at Bautzen 
(the East German prison) was now free. 
“And I also think of some _ political 
prisoners now held in the Federal Re- 
public,” he said. 


The charge at his secret trial, Brandt 
said, had been attempting to link those 
elements in the East German Socialist 
Unity Party (SED) seeking a liberalisa- 
tion in East Germany with those among 
the West German Social Democrats who 
were prepared for an understanding. He 
identified his views at the press confer- 
ence with those of Professor Havemann, 
the East Berlin professor who has been 
conducting a struggle for more freedom 
in East Germany and within the SED. 


West Germany signs 


Last Friday, June 5, the West German 
Bundestag unanimously ratified the 
Moscow test-ban treaty. The unanimous 
vote was seen as a victory for the 
Chancellor, Dr Erhard, and the Foreign 
Minister, Dr Schroder, who has initiated 
a “policy of movement” towards the 
Eastern European countries. 


The test-ban treaty has been signed by 
104 countries. The countries which so 
far have not signed it are: France, 
China, North Vietnam, Albania, Cam- 
bodia, Central African Republic, Congo, 
Cuba, Guinea, Saudi Arabia and the 
Yemen. 
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treatment of the deviationist Professor 
Havemann with the visit of Herr Ulbricht 
to Moscow. They say the East German 
leader is trying to impress on the 
Russians that he too is catching up with 
East Europe’s “ wind of change.” 

A further sign of possible East German 
liberalisation was the discussion between 
East Germans and West Germans during 
the recent Whitsun youth rally in East 
Berlin. The independent West German 
socialist student body (SDS), expelled 
from the Social Democratic Party (SPD) 
in 1958, sent official representatives to 
the rally. According to Die Zeit (June 
5) the SDS delegates strongly criticised 
West and East German regimes alike 
but were nevertheless warmly received 
by the students of Greifswald Uni- 
versity. ee 
Let us hope that these young socialists 


have given some of the SPD leaders 
food for thought. The SPD has just 
dissociated itself from a resolution of 
its official student organisation (SHB, set 
up in opposition to SDS) calling for 
recognition of the present East German 
Oder-Neisse frontier. And the East 
German Neues Deutschland (March 2) 
reported that Social Democratic MP 
Wenzel Jaksch has been elected the new 
president of the expellees’ organisation, 
Bund der Vertriebenen, in place of the 
notorious Dr Seebohm. 

It is pleasant to be able to report some- 
thing positive from West Germany, and 
the unanimous ratification by the West 
German parliament of the test-ban treaty 
(reported on this page) is a good sign. 
It was also pleasing to hear (Die Zeit, 
June 5) that two West German junior 
officers of the paratroopers have been 


NEW ATTACK IN LAOS 


Laotian neutralist troops carry machine guns and other weapons en route to the 
irregular front line where General Kong Le’s forces, ranged against the Communist 


Pathet Lao, are situated. 


On May 16, the Pathet Lao attacked neutralist positions and extended their control 
in the Plain of Jars. This move was seen as an attack on the close relations 
between Laotian neutralist and right-wing forces following the reinstatement of 
neutralist Prince Souvanna Phouma, who had, on April 19, been overthrown in 


a right-wing coup. 


Italy: CO sentences upheld 


Sentences against a Florentine friar and 
a newspaper editor charged with having 
published an interview. supporting con- 
scientious objection were confirmed by 
the Court of Cassation in Rome on 
June 2, The Guardian reported on 
June 3. 


The friar, Father Ernesto Balducci, a 
philosophy teacher in a Florence school, 
and Dr Leonardo Pinzauti, former editor 
of Il Giornale del Mattino, the Christian 
Democrat daily of Florence, were sen- 
tenced last year to eight months’ and six 
months’ imprisonment respectively for 
“encouraging crime” by the interview. 
Conscientious objection is a crime in 
Italy, although recently a draft bill was 
submitted to the Italian Government as 
a basis on which a legal status for COs 
could be formulated. 

At the hearing on June 2 the defence 
asked the court to annul the previous 
sentences because the Italian constitu- 
tion guarantees the citizen freedom to 
express his thoughts. The lower appeal 
court in its sentence had accused Father 
Balducci of fraud in his using the phrase 
“the thinking of the Church” to describe 
what was his own thesis - that conscien- 
tious objection is permissible for Roman 
Catholics in certain circumstances. 


According to the defence, the lower 
court had ignored the writings of several 
respected Catholic theologians which 
teach that conscientious objection must 
be accepted. The priest had no intention 
of subverting the State’s authority. 


Although the sentences are confirmed 
they have been suspended and neither 
man will in fact be imprisoned. The 
Defence Minister told the Senate on 
June 2 that there are only 12 conscien- 
tious objectors in Italian military prisons 
at the moment; hence the problem was 
not to be exaggerated. 


Some of the prisoners may be serving 
their second or third or even fourth 
sentences for the same charge. After 
being released from prison on comple 
tion of the first sentence, the conscien- 
tious objector is tried again and given a 
longer sentence if he still refuses to 
bear arms. This chain of sentences may 
continue until the man has passed con- 
scription age. 

The draft proposals which are now being 
considered provide for a special com- 
mission to be set up to examine those 
who wish to be recognised as COs; they 
also envisage alternative civilian work 
for double the time required for military 
service. 


sentenced to six and three months re- 
spectively for brutality to their subord- 
inates. Apparently the two officers were 
only exposed by chance. 


Unfortunately the bad news from 
Germany continues to outweigh the good, 
The last three issues of Der Spiegel 
(May 20 and 27, and June 3) have con- 
tained a flood of nationalist letters. Herr 
Seebohm, the Transport Minister who 
regularly makes revanchist speeches, is 
not being dismissed, at any rate for the 
present, by Chancellor Erhard. And the 
Social Democrats will now vote for a 
second term for Herr Liibke, the Federal 
President, dubbed by Der Spiegel (May 
20) as a traditionalist spiritually still on 
the battlefield of Langemarck. 


New York sit-in: 
eleven held 


Eleven picketers from civil rights and 
other groups were arrested on June 4 as 
they staged a sit-in at the South African 
mission to the United Nations in New 
York. The demonstrators were protest- 
ing against the political trials and 
jailings in South Africa. 


The South African Ambassador, Matthys 
Botha, was said to have been in touch 
with US Ambassador Adlai Stevenson in 
an effort to avoid an international inci- 
dent. Stevenson had neither help nor 
advice and the demonstrators were fin- 
ally arrested after a 4-hour sit-in. 


The sit-in was part of a larger demon- 
stration organised by the American Com- 
mittee on Africa and sponsored by the 
Congress of Racial Equality, the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People, the Student Non- 
Violent Co-ordinating Committee, the 
United Automobile Workers (Local 1199), 
the Drug and Hospital Employees, the 
Student Action Committee of Union 
Seminary, Students for a Democratic 
Society, the US National Student Asso- 
ciation, the American Society of African 
Culture, Campus Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action and the Association of 
Artists for Freedom. 

A crowd of 450 picketers chanted free- 
dom slogans and songs on the pavement 
of Madison Avenue while the South 
African representatives were deciding 
on their course of action. Demonstrators 
then marched a mile to the United 
Nations building for a rally. Among the 
speakers at the rally were James Farmer, 
national director of CORE, Morley Nkosi, 
representative of the Pan-Africanist 
Congress of South Africa, Robert Resha 
of the African National Congress of 
South Africa, actors Ossie Davis and 
Ruby Dee and Bishop Stephen Spotts- 
wood of the NAACP. 


Catholics march 


About 35,000 Vietnamese Roman Catho- 
lics demonstrated in Saigon last Sunday 
against alleged favouritism towards 
Buddhists by the Government of Nguyen 
Khanh. They approved a declaration 
saying that Catholics were being op- 
pressed in an “unjust and ruthless way”; 
the declaration also demanded a “ just 
and more effective national policy” 
against the Viet Cong insurgents, accord- 
ing to last Monday’s New York Times. 


Conference 


A meeting held in Vienna last month, 
attended by 29 people from 19 European 
states, decided to hold a conference 
“to discuss the easing of tension in 
Europe and measures to ensure Euro- 
pean security.” It will take place at 
Salzburg in November 1964. This is 
announced in a statement by Dr Robert 
Jungk which appears in the Bulletin of 
the World Council of Peace. Among 
those signing invitations to the inter- 
national working group which will carry 
out the preparatory work are: Dr Robert 
Jungk; Professor J. D. Bernal, FRS; Pro- 
fessor Dionyz Blaskovie (Czechoslovakia); 
Mr Heinrich Buchbinder (Switzerland); 
Canon L. J. Collins; Pastor Heinz Klop- 
penburg, DD (West Germany); Profes- 
sor Oscar Lange (Poland); Mr Giorgio La 
Pira, Mayor of Florence (Italy); Profes- 
sor Nicolai Semionov (Soviet Union); and 
Mr William Warbey MP (Great Britain). 
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THE POLICE 


IN ACTI 


ON 


How widespread is corruption and brutality in the police? Whose fault 


is it? 


ask too much of its policemen? 


What is the function of the police in a democratic society and 
what powers should they be given to carry it out? 


Does our society 


These are some of the basic questions raised by the recent, much 


publicised cases of police misconduct. 


A new book on the police by 


Ben Whitaker (Penguin, 3s 6d) raises these issues again, both by what 
is says and by what it does not say. It is reviewed here by two people 
with different experiences of the police in action. 

The first writer must remain anonymous but is closely connected with 


the police. 


Michael Randle was formerly secretary of the Committee 


of 100; he spent twelve months in prison for his part in organising the 
demonstration at Wethersfield air base which took place in December, 


1961. 


The policeman’s strange dilemma 


The uniform makes the policeman aware 
that he is “ different,” and society's guilt 
complex is continually reminding him 
of his isolation. ‘“I’ll tell the policeman 
of you,” yell the kids; juveniles scream, 
“ Lousy copper,” and even mature, intel- 
ligent (?) adults remark, “Oh! a police- 
man - I will have to be good now.” A 
policeman discovers that he can never 
escape this desire to disassociate from 
“normal” values. Even his family can 
detect the isolation. 


But this is not the only problem. Society 
will prod, push and even put pressure 
on the police to detect crime, and prose- 
cute the (other) offender. Should the 
police fail to reach the strange standard 
that is set, the press and various out- 
spoken individuals will soon reveal the 
“deficiencies.” If one or two police 
officers use methods which can be criti- 
cised, then immediately all policemen, 
bar none, are brutes and perjurers. 
Enquiries are called for, and the whole 
of the police system in this country is 
condemned by association. Of course 
there are irresponsible, corrupt police- 
men. You can find irresponsible and 
corrupt people in every group. But the 
majority of policemen are humane, re- 


Michael Randle 


sponsible individuals, and possess a high 
sense of social conscience. 


Being in daily contact with crime, the 
criminal and all other oddities and dregs 
of humanity, makes a policeman only too 
aware of the deficiencies in the system. 
Police work is not something he sees on 
television or reads about in the papers. 
When the crime rate rises, society wants 
the criminals caught - but only by sport- 
ing methods. The traffic must be kept 
moving - but “please let me park outside 
this shop,” say the motorists. ‘“ For 
Heaven’s sake,” cry policemen, “Make up 
your mind; you can’t have it both ways.” 
This strange dilemma of the police officer 
is emphasised by Mr Whitaker in his 
book. The paradox of law enforcement 
with not too efficient means - one of the 
sheep acting as the sheepdog. 

The rear cover blurb claims that the 
book is the first radical analysis of the 
role of the police in our society. It 
certainly isn’t the anarchist’s “ book of 
the month”; nor must policemen read it 
in anticipation of bigger and _ better 
haloes - if they had them in the first 
place! 

The author’s background of law, 
psychology, and criminology makes him 


UNFAIR TO THE 


PUBLIC? 


This book consists of two essays. One 
of them, comprising chapters five and 
six, is written by a woman, Maureen 
Cain, who served in the police force; it 
deals with such points as recruitment, 
training, pay, conditions of work and the 
personal and social problems that police- 
men and women face. It is very compe- 
tent and well arranged. Considering too 
that it forms almost a quarter of the 
book it is surprising that Miss Cain’s 
name is mentioned only in the author’s 
acknowledgments where one normally 
expects tributes to the author’s wife and 
thanks to the publishers for allowing 
works to be quoted. In many ways this 
part of the book is the most important 
because it gives some idea of what it 
must be like to be in the police 
force. 


Ben Whitaker’s book has the merits and 
defects of being written by a barrister. 
It is very informative and contains many 
sensible suggestions, such as safeguards 
to ensure that evidence based on alleged 
verbal statements by accused persons is 
accurate, the abolition of the notorious 
“sus” charge, the setting up of an 
ombudsman to hear individual com- 
plaints against the police or other 
authorities, and the independent investi- 
gation in future of serious allegations 
against the police. What Mr Whitaker 
seems to me to lack is a sense of the 
seriousness of the present situation and 
a willingness to press home criticisms 
of the authorities. 


Mr Whitaker quotes from two surveys 
to show that only a small section of the 
public is hostile to the police. One of 
these surveys was carried out by the 
Central Office of Information in 1960 at 
the request of the Royal Commission 
headed by Mr Willink. Mr Whitaker 


throws some doubt on the sampling 
methods used in the survey (and inci- 
dentally criticises the Willink Commis- 
sion for accepting it at its face value) 
but he does cite its findings as evidence 
that relations between the police and the 
public remain good. 


He relies more heavily, however, on a 
survey carried out by Mr Geoffrey Gorer 
of The People which showed that only 
5% of the people questioned were hostile 
to the police. But the Gorer survey took 
place in 1950 and has therefore no 
relevance to trends in the last few years, 
though it is in the context of consider- 
ing these trends, and particularly of 
events between 1961 and 1963, that Mr 
Whitaker cites the surveys. Even the 
COI survey took place before the Com- 
mittee of 100 sit-down in Trafalgar 
Square in 1961, the Sheffield case, the 
Woolf case and the Rooum case. 


More important, however, than the 
question of how widespread is the sus- 
picion of the police is how well grounded 
it is. No-one, including the Willink 
Commission, doubts that some cases of 
police perjury, fabrication of evidence 
and other abuses sometimes occur. The 
real question is how serious and wide- 
spread these abuses are, and on this 
question Mr Whitaker's attitude borders 
on the complacent. He quotes certain 
favourable statistics without taking into 
account factors that throw doubt on their 
validity - sometimes factors which he 
considers quite separately elsewhere. 
Thus he bitterly attacks those who are 
unfair to the police: 


“ Because the exoneration of an inno- 
cent policeman rarely seems to give 
them comparable pleasure, the actual 
number of allegations that are well 
founded must be a disappointment to 
these illiberals. Of the 1,722 com- 
plaints made against the Metropolitan 
police in 1962, 10% were substan- 
tiated.” 


Yet one of the chief points Mr Whitaker 
himself makes in the book is that the 
present method of dealing with com- 
plaints is unsatisfactory and has on 
occasions given rise to serious 
scandals. 

Mr Whitaker also fails to take full 
account of the seriousness and possible 
implications of recent cases. Some of 
these only came to light by largely fortu- 


well qualified to delve into the police 
system. The complexity of local control, 
finance, and the power of the Home 
Office was not designed to produce a 
force beyond criticism. The compro- 
mises, “ whitewashing” and conflicting 
views of the 1960 Royal Commission 
report on the police are deservedly 
criticised. 

Deficiencies in manpower and “shoe- 
string’ budgets do not beget efficiency. 
Some detectives still have a case load of 
284 a year, despite a recommendation 
that 150 was the maximum that one detec- 
tive could manage. CID officers are paid 
for three hours overtime a week. The re- 
mainder, which amounts in the metro- 
politan districts to ten hours, is gratis. 
Mr Whitaker examines the suggestions 
for regional forces, a national CID, and 
the possibility of a traffic corps. The 
former is a likely development, whilst 
the latter would certainly relieve police- 
men of car parking duties in towns. 
Policemen will resist the setting up of a 
national CID; they feel the interchange 
of uniform and CID officers is a useful 
stabilising influence. 

All senior police officers are required to 
rise through the ranks, although there 


itous circumstances, and they raise the 
question of how often such practices go 
undetected and result in serious mis- 
carriages of justice. The Rooum case 
did in fact bring to light others in which 
the West Central police station was in- 
volved. The most serious of these is 
the Pedrini case. 


Pedrini was arrested in October 1962 
and charged with four others with ob- 
taining money by menaces from Mr 
Gardiner of the Phoenix Club in Scho. 
Pedrini and the others allege that the 
police planted offensive weapons in the 
property of four of them at West Central 
Police Station. (One man, Ford, they 
claim, escaped having a razor placed 
with his property because of the arrival 
of the inspector.) They claim that the 
planting took place in the presence of a 
number of police officers at the station, 
and their testimonies were remarkably 
similar to those of Rooum and others 
charged with possessing half-bricks. 


Pedrini, who had one trivial previous 
conviction involving a small fine, was sen- 
tenced to seven years’ imprisonment, 
and those convicted with him to six 
years, five years, three years and fifteen 
months respectively. It was only in 
March of this year that the Home Office, 
in response to repeated requests by the 
National Council for Civil Liberties, 
ordered an investigation into these cases, 
and I understand that the results of this 
investigation are now being studied. 


I have outlined the Pedrini case, firstly 
because it is a good example of a crim- 
inal case which in the normal way would 
never receive investigation, and secondly 
because, if the allegations are true, they 
highlight the appalling suffering that 
even a small incidence of police corrup- 
tion can cause. Only a few of the most 
serious crimes of violence entail any- 
thing like comparable suffering for the 
victims. Crimes like the mail train rob- 
bery in 1962, for which sentences of up 
to 30 years were imposed, cause nothing 
like the shame, suffering and degrada- 
tion to the victims that occurs when 
there is a serious miscarriage of 
justice. 


It is true that we cannot know how 
many such miscarriages of justice due 
to police corruption occur every year. 
We do know that the statistics that Mr 
Whitaker cites are not a reliable guide, 
and we also know some of the factors 
that would tend to keep miscarriages of 
justice from coming to light - the ignor- 
ance and poverty of many of the 
potential victims, the tendency of the 
police to cover up for one another which 
was exposed at both Brighton and 
Sheffield, the tendency of magistrates 


is a system of accelerated promotion for 
the young man with ability. It is sug- 
gested that since the police force cannot 
attract graduates to the service, then it 
should send its best men to the uni- 
versities to help balance the present 
defect. 


Accountability and complaints against 
the police are fashionable topics these 
days. The author is quick to point out 
that most people enjoy making com- 
plaints against authority, and that some 
people who are otherwise fair-minded 
have an indefensible tendency to assume 
the guilt of the police until they are 
proved innocent, and sometimes. even 
after! But the book does not attempt 
to hide the faults of the police or to 
praise the present system of inquiry. 
The author ends his book with a look at 
the “ Future of the Police.” He stresses 
the need for reform and for the police to 
take a more enlightened view of present- 
day society. The public have their part 
to play too. A society which required a 
Royal Commission to discover that the 
police were in need of a substantial pay 
award cannot be said to understand 
police problems. 

Mr Ben Whitaker is to be congratulated. 


and jurors alike to accept the word of the 
police even in preference to “ respect- 
able” witnesses such as those who gave 
evidence at some of the “ brick” cases, 
the absence of a system for the inde- 
pendent investigation of complaints. 


If Mr Whitaker was more aware of the 
suffering that miscarriages of justice 
entail and of the grave doubts about 
the extent of police corruption that 
recent cases give rise to, he would per- 
haps understand why some people do feel 
so bitter about the police, even why 
some of them have an “all coppers are 
bastards” outlook. As it is, he blames 
the unfairness to the police on the fact 
that “most of us are eager to enjoy 
the pleasurable satisfaction of hearing 
complaints against those in authority.” 
He goes on, a few lines further down: 


“Some of those who were loudest in 
condemning Senator McCarthy for his 
technique of guilt-by-association are 
often the same people who habitually 
smear ‘the police’ with the failings of 
one or two officers. In incidents which 
involve allegations against policemen, 
people seem to be carried by their 
emotions into an inhumanity that they 
would denounce as unjust and sadistic 
on other occasions.” 


Here Mr Whitaker himself, perhaps un- 
consciously, is using a smear technique. 
“Some of those who were loudest in 
condemning Senator McCarthy ” suggests 
left-wing people, and the fact that 
“the left” has often been very critical 
of police behaviour in recent years makes 
it all the more imperative for him to be 
precise and give examples of the things 
he is complaining about. He should also 
be more careful about accusing people 
of McCarthyism. McCarthy’s technique 
was to smear individuals and imply their 
guilt because of their association with 
organisations or other individuals of 
known views. This is much more 
pernicious than the very widespread 
fault of denigrating a group or organisa- 
tion because of the action of a few of 
its members. Magistrates and judges, 
for instance, are quite prone to the latter 
type of smear technique, as some of the 
recent comments on mods and rockers 
has shown; but I doubt if any of them 
could be called McCarthyites. 


No doubt many attacks on the police are 
unjustified and ought to be roundly con- 
demned. What I think is significant is 
that Mr Whitaker's attack on those who 
are unfair to the police is far more 
trenchant, emotional even, than any 
criticisms he makes of actions taken by 
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Psephology 


The article “ Ballot papers on two legs” 
by Raymond Challinor in Peace News on 
May 15 demands criticism. The author 
does not make it at all clear whether he 
is attacking psephology for its methods, 
or for the present state of its results, or 
indeed, whether he is attacking psepholo- 
gists themselves. 

In the second paragraph Challinor writes: 
“, . these so-called experts are no 
more scientific in their methods or cor- 
rect in their forecasts than astrologers 
.., beneath all their chatter about elec- 
tions they conceal a highly objection- 
able attitude to politics.” 

I think that this confuses the method of 
psephology with results obtained from 
experiments on the lines of these 
methods. It certainly misunderstands 
the work of psephologists. To find out 
how people think and to attempt to pre- 
dict election results is “ethically neutral” 
and does not mean approval of the pub- 
lic relations attitude to party pro- 
grammes and to politics in general, to 
both of which Raymond Challinor 
objects. If on the basis of this know- 
ledge, which is probably as imperfect as 
any scientific knowledge, a psephologist 
says to a party leader, “If you want 
votes, then create for yourself such-and- 
such an image,” he is still being objective 
in his advice. There are not necessarily 
any moral value judgments implied. If 
we do not think that parties should have 
the aims about which psephologists 
advise them, then we ought to attack 
these, not the psephologists. 


The accurate charges of the failure of 
their predictions, and of their lack of 
foresight of vast changes in public 
opinion, which Challinor brings against 
psephologists, are probably inevitable. 
Only as more is found out about voting 
behaviour will there be a chance for 
more accurate predictions to be given. 
Any form of scientific investigation 
suffers from this defect. But the exces- 
sive inaccuracy of predictions and the 
lack of considered qualification of state- 
ments on the part of psephologists are 
likely to be due to the imperatives of 
journalism. This cannot be held justi- 


MICHAEL RANDLE 


from opposite page 


the authorities. Thus he clearly dis- 
agrees with the actions taken by the 
police during the Queen Frederika visit, 
but he expresses his disagreement very 
tentatively: ‘Many people find it difficult 
to understand why the police should 
prevent people from entering the Mall, 
etc.” At one point, when he is discus- 
sing police shortages of equipment and 
manpower, he takes his predisposition to 
attack “the public” rather than the 
responsible authority concerned to an 
absurd length: “The situation is no 
criticism of the police or the Home 
Office, but rather of the public and the 
local police authorities who deprive 
them of the men and equipment needed 
for modern conditions.” No criticism of 
Home Office indeed! Mr Whitaker must 
be very anxious not to offend them. 
There are very many fundamental prob- 
lems related to the role of the police 
in our present society which Mr 
Whitaker takes for granted. There is 
not space here to tackle them and per- 
haps it is not entirely fair to criticise 
him for not discussing them in so short 
a work. Suffice to say that his assump- 
tions are very much nearer to the Estab- 
lishment than to its radical critics, as 
can be seen from the fact that he cites 
as an example of (presumably regret- 
table) police inefficiency their failure to 
arrest the author of the “Spies for 
Peace ” document; he suggests a period 
of compulsory civic service in welfare 
or police work as a way of increasing 
social responsibility in peacetime. 

At times Mr Whitaker’s book reads as if 
he was trying to write a one-man Royal 
Commission report, for he raises no 
fundamental questions and he never 
allows himself to be carried away in 
criticising authority. Perhaps he feels 
that this is the best way of ensuring that 
some of his sensible proposals will be 
listened to. But I am not convinced that 
this is really the way to get things 
changed. 


fiably as a criticism of anything more 
than the way psephologists represent 
themselves. It is certainly no attack on 
the methods of these political scien- 
tists. 


Challinor does specifically question the 
use of poll techniques. He considers 
that the unconscious motivation of politi- 
cal behaviour needs to be studied, and 
that asking questions at a conscious level 
does no good. Yet he seems to forget 
that any decision to go and vote must 
be made consciously, and the reasons 
for this decision may be forgotten if the 
psephologist knows, at the conscious 
level, which way votes will be cast. 


Again, Challinor condemns the mass of 
facts which pollsters seem to collect, but 
never to evaluate. It may be that the 
right questions are not being asked, and 
that consequently the answers are not 
evaluable, or that the pollsters just do 
not know how to evaluate them. Yet I 
gladly agree with the statement that as 
a result of too many polls, “Appearance 
becomes confused with reality.” As far 
as they write only of voting behaviour, 
the psephologists propagate the “official 
definition of reality” that politics con- 
sists only of voting and nothing else. In 
doing so they are as much an agency of 
the status quo (an anarchist would write 
“of the ruling classes”), as the parties 
themselves. They are anti-radical. But 
in the same paragraph, Challinor says 
that psephologists should attempt to find 
“the leverage points, the key sectors 
responsible for dynamic change in the 
political structure.” How does he know 
that there are any such points? To 
postulate their existence may only be 
possible as a hypothesis to explain the 
breakdown of opinion polls as a method 
of explanation of political behaviour. As 
in all science, knowledge increases as 
theories and methods are rejected. It 
would not do for Raymond Challinor to 
be seen as opposed to all science, rather 
than outdated science. 

If political realism does demand that the 
politician adapts himself to all prevailing 
moods, Challinor finds himself unable to 
see how political change occurs. This 
idea has the hidden assumption that the 
only agencies which affect the public are 
the parties themselves, and as _ they 
reflect public opinion, all political 
thought will become static. The author 
has succumbed to the “ official definition 
of reality ” that only parties are political 
agencies. His subsequent moral protest 
about people who “eschew short-term 
personal gain,” and operate at a deeper 
human level than the parties, is there- 
fore ridiculous. 

Change does occur, either as situations 
change influenced externally, or as 
radicals operate by rejecting these 
“official definitions of reality,” as _C. 
Wright Mills saw them to operate. The 
moral protest stems partly from bitter- 
ness that these radicals do not achieve 
success politically. But the criteria for 
success taken implicitly by Challinor are 
those of the two-party system. Any 
radical must surely be proud to fail by 
these standards. Such failure is no sign 
of any lack of political success, for as 
both Challinor and I know, politics is far 
more than voting. : 
A theory about political behaviour is 
only a guide until a better theory is 
visualised. Any theory that does not fit 
the facts is wrong, as in all science. No 
theory can affect the future. What Chal- 
linor calls the “unpredictable,” he is only 
justified in calling the “ unpredicted,” 
and theories which predict incorrectly 
should be rejected. 

It seems hard that I must make these 
criticisms only to agree with Challinor, 
but I consider his method of reaching 
his conclusions to be based on a mis- 
understanding of psephological method. 
I accept the method. Incorrect predic- 
tions are a method of correcting theories. 
I think it would be right of Challinor to 
limit his attack to damning psephologists 
for furthering the myth that politics con- 
sists only of voting and parties. I only 
want to do this, and yet save psephology 
from abuse that should be directed at 
hacks. 

John Whitfield, 

New College, Oxford. 


School 


If John Pilgrim (June 5) really has evi- 
dence of a teacher in a London school 
who “starts each lesson with a fresh 
class by beating a boy who has com- 


Letters to 
the Editor 


mitted no offence, ‘ just in case somebody 
wants to start something,’” he should 
lose no time in publishing the name of 
the schoo] and teacher concerned, so 
that the authorities may take action. I 
cannot imagine any authority condoning 
such a practice, and the teacher would 
certainly be removed from the school 
and probably dismissed. Is John Pilgrim 
sure that some youngster is not inflict- 
ing his imagination upon him? 

While I am writing on an educational 
subject, may I take the opportunity of 
protesting against the assumption so 
often made (e.g. by Mrs Olive Gibbs as 
reported on page 12, June 5) that paci- 
fists and near-pacifists must necessarily 
be in favour of comprehensive schools? 
D. Martin Dakin, 

61 Suttons Lane, 

Hornchurch, Essex. 


Portugal 


May we, through your columns, transmit 
an urgent appeal which we have just 
received from families of political 
prisoners in Portugal? 
There is very grave concern at the state 
of health of a number of prisoners, both 
those who have already spent a long 
time in prison and others held for shorter 
periods. The appeal concerns, in par- 
ticular, prisoners held in Peniche For- 
tress, many of whom are either receiving 
no treatment or totally inadequate 
medical treatment, resulting in a serious 
deterioration in their physical and ner- 
vous conditions, further aggravated by a 
curtailment of visiting periods. May we 
refer to a few specific cases? 
Joaquim Pires Jorge, serving a sentence 
of ten years plus “security measures ” 
(a form of indefinite imprisonment) 
is suffering from repeated intestinal 
haemorrhages. Carlos Costa, also serv- 
ing a sentence of ten years, plus security 
measures, suffers from intestinal haemor- 
rhages, but is denied a special diet and 
full diagnosis and treatment. Antonio 
Dias Lourenco, who was arrested in 
August 1962, held incommunicado for 
over seven months, and not yet brought 
to trial, has developed a pulmonary com- 
plaint since being in prison. Joaquim 
Sousa Duarte, arrested in January 1963, 
was at that time suffering from an ulcer. 
Following his trial and conviction at the 
end of March 1964, he asked the prison 
authorities to be given treatment for the 
ulcer, which had become worse. The 
response? Two months’ deprivation of 
visits, and no treatment. 
These are only a few of the cases. There 
are a number of other prisoners who are 
sick, suffering from TB, intestinal and 
nervous disorders in urgent need of 
proper treatment. May we appeal to 
your readers to protest to the Portu- 
guese authorities, and to call for full and 
proper treatment to be given to sick 
prisoners? 
We should be glad to supply further 
details and information on request, as 
well as details of prisoners’ families in 
great need of material assistance to 
ange who feels they may be able to 
elp. 
Mrs H. Ward, Secretary, 
British Committee for Portuguese 
Amnesty, 
30 Benson Road, London S.E. 23. 


Help wanted 


The international peace movement is 
growing, yet there is still a remarkable 
lack of contact between the major peace 
movements in Europe and the many 
thousands of individuals in Spain, 
Portugal and South America who are 
concerned about the same issues. 
Political and geographical factors serve 
to perpetuate the division. 
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The War Resisters’ International would 
like to help matters by issuing a publica- 
tion in Spanish which would convey some 
of the ideas and experiences of the paci- 
fist and unilateralist movements to a 
vast and _ receptive new audience. 
Excerpts from Gregg’s The Power of 
Non-Violence, first published many years 
ago by the FoR in the USA, could be 
included with other material. : 
The WRI secretariat would appreciate 
advice and assistance in preparing the 
publication and invites those willing to 
serve on a working group in London, 
with some special knowledge of the 
Spanish-speaking world, to contact us. 
Tony Smythe, Secretary, 

War Resisters’ International, 

88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


lrish itinerants 


It has given us great encouragment to 
have our struggle reported so compre- 
hensively in Peace News this week (June 
5). Sean Hutton’s article (“ The Dublin 
Itinerants: Anatomy of a Campaign ”’) 
is a very real picture of the events 
so far. 4 
The forty families fighting in the Action 
Group, including my own, are camped 
together on the outskirts of Dublin 
ready for further action should the City 
Corporation attempt to evict us. 
Meanwhile, an international series of 
protests is being held to draw attention 
to the ill-treatment of itinerants in 
Ireland and the lack of constructive Gov- 
ernment policy. Already such protests 
have taken place in Britain, France, 
Canada and Northern Ireland, as well as 
the Republic. Bertrand Russell is 
giving his support. : 

The World Romany Community and the 
World Evangelical Gypsy Movement are 
lending their support to bring about an 
improvement in the conditions of the 
travelling people. 

There can be no peace in the world 
without social justice. 

Grattan Puxon, 

James Street P.O, 

Dublin 8, Ireland. 


Aid to the hungry 


Peace News has been giving increasing 
recognition to the fact that war against 
war and war against want are closely 
allied: we must destroy world poverty 
or be destroyed. One moment of great 
opportunity is offered now. 

The UN Conference on Trade and 
Development is assembled at Geneva: 
1,500 delegates from 120 countries. The 
wealthy West and the impoverished mil- 
lions have met face to face. The call - 
first made by the UN Assembly in a 
resolution designating the 1960s as the 
UN Development Decade - has been re- 
peated at this conference: a plea that 
the wealthy should donate one per cent 
of their gross national incomes as aid 
(not loans) to the “hungry” countries 
(Times, May 30). 

This one per cent can easily be afforded 
by nations whose incomes have on an 
average been increasing by three per 
cent during the last decade. To Britain, 
which is giving away £2,000 million on 
so-called defence, it would mean a dona- 
tion of £255 million, 24d in the pound. 
A declaration by Britain now, while the 
conference still sits, that she will respond 
fully might weil kick off international 
action on a grand scale and be the first 
step leading to a non-violent world 
economic revolution, and victory in the 
only war worth winning today. 

Olwen Battersby, 

Research and Field Worker, 

War on Want, 

9 Madeley Road, London W.5. 


MANDELA PETITION 


To the Secretary General, United Nations, New York, USA 


Dear Sir, 


We, the undersigned, urge you to use all the influence at your disposal to save 
the lives of the four members of the African National Congress, who are now 


under sentence of death in South Africa. 


We are also extremely concerned for 


the lives of the Africans now on trial in Pretoria, particularly Mr Nelson Mandela 


and Mr Walter Sisulu. 
We sincerely hope that there is still 


time for reason to prevail and for a 


peaceful solution to be found in that country. 
It is for these reasons that we are appealing to you to intercede on behalf of 
those Africans already sentenced, and those now on trial 


Respectfully yours, 


Send now for free copies of the above petition, to: 
Stan Banks, 298a Abbeydale Road, Sheffield 7. 
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Japanese atom survivors in London 


up of “hibakusha”’ - survivors of 
ae bombings of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki - who are on a world “ goodwill! 
mission” to promote peace and under- 
standing, arrived in London last Monday. 
On Tuesday they visited the House of 
Commons where they gave a press con- 
ference. Mrs Barbara Reynolds, who 
with her husband Earle Reynolds, an 
American professor of anthropology, 
tried to sail into the nuclear test zone 
in the Pacific in 1958, 1s travediing with 


the “ hibakusha.” 


Mrs Reynolds stressed that the group is 
not sponsored by any government. The 
finance for their world peace mission 
has been underwritten to a considerable 
extent by loans from individuals. The 
“hibakusha,” and the friends who are 
giving them practical help in the various 
countries they pass through, hope that 
during the progress of the tour they will 


raise the necessary money to pay back 
the loans. 


The “hibakusha” have just completed 
a six-and-a-half week tour of the United 
States. One of the group said he felt 
that their visit had encouraged a high 
degree of co-operation among the differ- 
ent peace groups in the US, and the 
very efficient organisation which resulted 
meant that they had been able to meet a 
great many people during their visit. 


The group is made up of people of many 
trades and professions - doctors, teachers, 
social workers, religious leaders, a trade 
union leader and a nuclear physicist 
among them - and one of their main 
aims is to talk to their counterparts in 
the countries they visit. 

Mrs Reynolds, and then Mr Akira Mitsui, 
described the group's meeting with US 
ex-President Harry Truman at Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, just before Mr 
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‘Civilised’ exit for Bensen 


The Home Secretary, Mr Henry Brooke, 
signed an order authorising the deporta- 
tion of Mr Bert Bensen, the American 
lecturer, last Friday. Mr Bensen was 
twice visited last Sunday by police 
officers from Scotland Yard and later an 
official of the Home Office phoned asking 
whether Mr Bensen was making arrange- 
ments to leave the country. Mr Bensen 
said he would not discuss the matter 
until he had been able to contact his 
solicitor. 


Mrs Judith Hart, MP, said last Monday 


Charles Stimson 


The Rev Charles Stimson collapsed at a 
meeting in the Kingsway Hall on Wed- 
nesday, June 3, and died on the way 
to hospital. He was 74 years old. 


Mr Stimson had been an active member 
of the London Committee of 100 and of 
the Christian Group of the Committee of 
100. He was imprisoned after taking 
art in the demonstration at the Ruislip 
JSAP base last Easter. In the twenties 
he founded “The Brotherhood of the 
Way,” an order in the Church of 
England, popularly known as the “Tramp 
Preachers." Mr Stimson worked as a 
hand in a soap factory for a considerable 
period of his ministry, and he experi- 
mented in Christian community life at 
Stapleton and, during the last war, in 
Herefordshire. 


that it seemed as if the affair was going 
to be handled “in a civilised way.” She 
had protested that the Home Office were 
apparently intending to use powers 
which included taking Mr Bensen into 
custody and sending him out of the 
country immediately. She said that he 
should now be allowed time to settle 
his affairs as up to this time he has been 
appealing for leave to stay in this 
country, and believing that his appeal 
Was under consideration. 


On Thursday, June 4, Mr Eric Lubbock, 
MP, asked the Home Secretary to state 
the reasons for asking Mr Kensen to 
leave Great Britain. Mr Brooke's answer, 
however, contained no elaboration of his 
previous statements, he said that he naa 
asked Mr Bensen to leave ‘ because t 
am satisfied that his continued presence 
here would not be in the public 
interest.” 


Protests on behalf of Bert Bensen con- 
tinue. On Wednesday, June 3, between 
thirty and forty people picketed for an 
hour and a half at the Aliens Depart: 
ment of the Home Office in Kingsway. 
They carried posters with slogans such 
as “What are your reasons for this 
deportation, Mr Brooke?” 

This Saturday, June 13, at 3 p.m. there 
will be a protest meeting at Whitestone 
Ponds. Hampstead, organised by the 
Hampstead Youth Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament, to be followed by a march 
to Mr Brooke’s house in Redington Road, 
Hampstead. 
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PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 


manager in a common ownership firm, Scott Bader is a medium-sized 
firm manufacturing chemical intermediaries for the plastics industry. 
The company is communally owned by the people who work in it, and 
is creating a new form of industrial organisation in which every 
member plays a responsible part. We are seeking as our Personnel 
and Training Manager someone whose sense of social justice is funda- 
mentally disturbed by the aims and structure of present-day industry. 


This concern will be matched by the desire and ability to work with 
others. Experience in developing individuals and carrying through 
change of organisation - preferably in industry - is a prime qualification, 
and a university training, preferably in a social science, would be 
an important asset. This is a senior post, and the person we appoint 
will be expected to play a leading part in developing participation, 
particularly through the initiation of new methods of work group 
organisation and training programmes. He or she will also have the 
opportunity to work with social scientists at present engaged in an 
action research project. Reply in confidence to the Managing Director, 
Scott Bader and Co. Ltd, Wollaston, Wellingborough, Northants. 
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Truman’s 80th birthday. Mrs Reynolds 
said that the meeting began with Mr 
Truman very much on the defensive but 
as it progressed he became more relaxed 
and human in his approach. When one 
of the group said to him, “‘ We sincerely 
hope that nothing of this sort will ever 
happen again,” Mr Truman responded, 
‘You can’t hope it any more than I do, 
especially as it was absolutely unneces- 


London Cypriots 
plan joint 
demonstration 


The Peace tin Cyprus Committee (Lon- 
don), whose first volunteer in Cyprus, 
Christopher Lake, returned to Britain 
last week, is to hold a demonstration in 
London on June 28. A leaflet being dis- 
tributed by the committee calls on Greek 
and Turkish Cypriots living in London, 
and all other interested people, to meet 
at Speakers’ Corner, Hyde Park, at 3 
p.m. There will be a march to the 
Cyprus High Commission, the Greek Em- 
bassy, the Turkish Embassy, and the 
Foreign Office. 

The leaflet states: “We do not propose 
holding any meeting. The significance 
of the demonstration will lie in the fact 
that Greek and Turkish Cypriots, English 
people and other nationalities, will 
appear on the street for an agreed pur- 
pose.” Approved slogans to be used 
on the march include “Stop the blood- 
shed in Cyprus,” “ Lay down al] arms,” 
“Negotiate,” and “ Keep Cyprus out of 
power politics.” 

Considerable concern has been expressed 
in the Peace in Cyprus Committee about 
reports that Christopher Lake had ar- 
ranged to speak at a meeting organised 
by the British Peace Committee for June 
16. The British Peace Committee is the 
British branch of the World Council of 
Peace, the international organisation, 
with headquarters in Vienna, which 
generally supports Russian defence and 
foreign policy. 

Although the current tssue of Peace 
Campaign, the British Peace Committee's 
journal, announces that Mr Lake 1s 
scheduled to speak at a meeting on June 
16, Mr Lake said early this week that 
he had “received no request from the 
British Peace Committee” to speak at a 
meeting. Peter Cadogan of the Peace in 
Cyprus Committee told Peace News last 
Tuesday night: “ Our committee is com- 
pletely opposed to this idea that our rep- 
resentative should report back to the 
British Peace Committee.” 


News in brief 


A 36-hour fast was held last weekend 
by Stoke Newington YCND. Twelve 
people fasted for the whole period, six 
of them in the open on a site in Stoke 
Newington Church Street, £40 was 
raised for Oxfam 

The summer holiday conference of the 
Peace Pledge Union will take place from 
July 25 to August 1 at Pantyfedwen, 
Borth, Cardiganshire. The theme of the 
conference will be ‘‘Can we educate for 
non-violent living?” Further informa- 
tion from The General Secretary, PPU, 
6 Endsleigh Street, London W.C.1 

A protest demonstration, organised by 
the London Committee of 100, will be 
held on the Sunday immediately follow- 
ing the day on which the result of the 
South Africa Treason Trial 1s made 
known. It will take the form of a maren 
from Marble Arch to Trafalgar Square, 
followed by a march round South Africa 
House, and will end with a silent vigil 
for thirty minutes around South Africa 
House. The Committee Is asking all 
organisations in this country fighting 
against tyranny in South Africa to 
om in. 

‘he Fellowship of Reconciliation held a 
rally in Trafalgar Square on May 30 to 
celebrate its Golden Jubilee. Among the 
speakers who addressed the audience of 
about 300 people were Rey Clifford 
Macquire, Rev. Claud Coltman, Fred 
Moorhouse, afd Donald Soper. 

RAF Brize Norton, at present occupied 
by the United States Air Force, is to be 
handed back to the RAF in March 1965, 
when the B47 aircraft that fly from there 
are returned to the USA. 847 aircraft 
are obsolete and due to disappear com- 
pletely from the USAF next year, The 
Times reported on Tuesday. 


sary in the first place.” The “hibakusha” 
were referring to the atomic bombings, 
but it was not quite clear to them 
whether Mr Truman referred to the 
same thing, or to the war between 
America and Japan itself. In any case, 
both Mrs Reynolds and Mr Mitsui felt 
that this was the closest Mr Truman 
could come to expressing regret for 
what had happened to the “hibakusha.” 
Several of the group spoke at a small 
public meeting at the Mahatma Gandhi 
Hall in London on Tuesday evening, 
giving their personal experiences of the 
bombing and a picture of the extent of 
the. featy ar disease caused to ie 
eo iroshima an ki 
the A-bombs. > 2 
The peace mission’s activities in this 
country were limited owing to lack of 
time and the fact that the preparations 
were inade by the National Peace Council 
at short notice. The “ hibakusha” left 
for France iast Wednesday. 


Adam Roberts 


No ambiguity on 
MLF, says Labour 


Suggestions that the Labour Party’s policy 
with regard to the proposed NATO 
multilateral force (MLF) is ambiguous 
are being strenuously denied by Trans- 
port House. 
The Labour Party urges that Harold 
Wile s staretierts in the Commons out- 
n absolutely clea icy: 1 
3, 1963, he said 4 de 
If we were convinced that this (the 
MLF) were the only way to stop the 
German nuclear capability we would 
reluctantly support the multilateral 
force proposal. But we are not so 
convinced. On the contrary, we have 
feared all along that it would whet the 
German nuclear appetites, and, in fact, 
it is doing so, even before we have It. 
The very mention of it is whetting 
German appetites.” 
oa on January 31, 1963, he had 
We are completely, utterly, and un- 
equivocally opposed, now and in all 
circumstances, to any suggestion that 
Germany, West Germany or East Ger- 
many, directly or indirectly, should 
have a finger on the nuclear trigger or 
any responsibility, direct or indirect, 
for deciding that nuclear weapons are 
4 Sie used.” 
n this speech, Mr Wilson was referrin 
principally to the proposal for a ruse 
pean deterrent, but it does apply very 
clearly, though it does not specifically 
eg it, to the MLF. 
is on the basis of these statements 
that the Labour Party repudiates reports, 
sich as the one from Washington which 
appeared in The Guardian on May 13. or 
es =| grote in Peace News on May 
, ifs position is i 
ambiguous p n is in any way 
é impression of Labour ambigui n 
the MLF issue has been en 
for some time. The Times Washington 
correspondent stated on March 4 that 
Harold Wilson had left himself an 
escape route” on the MLF issue and 
quoted him as saying that he would 
“accept the multilateral force if it were 
the only way to stop Germany becoming 
a nuclear power,” and a leader in the 
Daily Worker on May 29 claimed that 
there was still a need to clarify Labour’s 
position, 
While it is no excuse to say that several 
newspapers have made the same mistake 
with regard to Labour policy, if indeed 
a mistake has been made, the whole 
matter could be greatly clarified now by 
a public statement by the Labour Party 
that in no circumstances would a Labour 
government support the proposal for a 
multilateral force. : 
The urgency of tackling this issue now 
is increased by the fact that final de 
cisions with regard to the MLF may be 
made within the next six months. Mr 
Thomas K. Finletter, head of the United 
States mission to NATO, said in Paris 
jJast Monday that firm agreement for the 
creation of a multilateral nuclear force 
will be reached before the end of the 
year. He implied in his speech that a 
formula may be found for getting round 
the American veto on the use of nuclear 
weapons. 
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